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Educational  theories  which  have 
nothing  more  tangible  to  support 
them  than  the  sanction  of  tradition 
are  in  ill  repute  to-day.  And  the  educational 
theorist,  who  fails  to  shake  off  the  shackles 
of  the  past  and  intelligently  face  the  findings 
of  to-day  with  their  forward-looking  impli¬ 
cations,  is  destined  to  talk  to  an  ever  dim¬ 
inishing  audience.  Traditional  notions  of  a 
cultural  education  are  being  rapidly  dis¬ 
carded;  vocational  or  special  education  is 
extolled;  the  time-honored  studies  which 
served  as  irritants  for  the  transferable  fac¬ 
ulties,  have  been  forced  to  seek  further 
justification;  learning  is  no  longer  considered 
a  passive  absorption,  but  an  active  process 
— a  doing;  and  the  curricula  builders  are 
turning  to  specifics  and  away  from  mere 
generalities.  All  in  all,  the  trend  in  educa¬ 
tion  is  decidedly  away  from  the  once- 
respected  past. 

It  is  clearly  the  day  of  the  radical — the 
reformer,  with  the  educational  workers 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  one  who  will  deliver 
them  from  the  evils  and  bondage  of  the  past 
and  lead  them  far  afield  into  new  and  fertile 
pastures.  They  await,  if  you  will,  a  Moses. 

Reformers  have  not  been  slow  to  respond 
to  this  situation  and  they  are  to  be  seen  on 
every  hand,  in  every  phase  of  educational 
work.  Standing  well  forward  in  the  ranks 
of  the  reformers  we  find  David  Snedden,  a 
leader  who  has  long  been  in  the  foreground 
among  educational  workers  and  who  has 
faithfully  served  as  a  pioneer  in  directing 
educational  institutions  into  those  paths 
which  he  has  considered  best  suited  for  their 


healthful  growth — paths  that  have  ever  seem¬ 
ed  to  him  to  lead  away  from  tradition.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that  he  re¬ 
fers  to  himself,  without  hesitation,  and  one 
suspects  with  a  certain  degree  of  pride,  as 
“one  of  those  educational  modernists  who 
are  searching  for  valid  objectives  in  educa¬ 
tion.”^  The  implication  is,  clearly,  that  the 
objectives  of  tradition  are  not  valid  for  the 
educational  problems  which  the  school  faces 
to-day. 

As  a  “modernist”  Dr.  Snedden  stoutly, 
and  unceasingly,  combats  the  short-sighted 
advocates  of  time-worn  traditions  in  his 
effort  to  (shall  we  say)  liberalize  or  demo¬ 
cratize  the  schools  of  to-day.  Ills  numerous 
books  and  his  numerous  articles,  vigorous 
all,  bear  witness  to  his  earnestness,  his  pur¬ 
posiveness.  They  show,  above  all  things, 
that  he  is  particularly  hostile  to  traditional 
notions  of  liberal  education.  This  goes 
back,  of  course,  to  the  Platonic  scheme  of 
dividing  society  into  the  differing  classes  of 
guardians  and  slaves.  Such  a  notion,  which 
meant  that  the  slave  was  one  who  had  his 
thinking  done  for  him  by  the  intellectual 
guardian,  does  not  fit  the  complex  conditions 
of  our  society,  nor  does  it  conform  to  our 
ideals  of  democracy.  Snedden,  therefore, 
hurls  the  bulk  of  his  attack  against  this  false 
notion  of  liberal  education. 

His  procedure,  however,  is  characteristic. 
He  accepts  the  Platonic  contrast  and  makes 
it  the  basis  for  the  contrast  between  “pro¬ 
ducing”  and  “consuming.”  “Man  stands, 

‘Snedden,  Sociological  Determination  of  Objectitee  in  Eiueaiion 
p.  47.  (This  work  referred  to  hereafter  as  Ibid.) 
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to  the  world  about  him,  in  a  two-fold  relation¬ 
ship.  .  .  .  That  education  which  trains 

him  to  be  a  producer  is  vocational  education. 
That  education  which  trains  him  to  be  a  good 
utilizer,  in  the  social  sense  of  that  term,  is 
liberal  education.”^  He  keeps  the  two  kinds 
of  education  separate,  though  each  person 
must  have  both.  Thus  we  find  the  “liberal,” 
the  “consuming”  activities,  and  the  “voca¬ 
tional,”  the  “producing”  activities,  merged 
into  the  unit  of  society — the  individual 
person. 

So  we  may  say  in  brief  that  his  reform 
consists  in  demanding  an  enormous  expan¬ 
sion  of  vocationalism  and  an  adding  on  of 
a  detached  culture.  This  all  points  to  a 
definite  breach  between  vocation  and  culture. 
He  would  have  the  pupil  give  “seven  to 
ten  hours  of  the  ‘heart  of  the  day’  to  the 
“hard”  study  of  his  vocation.  After  that 
he  may  give,  “his  remaining  waking  hours 
(and  holidays)  to  recreation,  the  furthering 
of  personal  cvlture,  and  the  discharge  of 
civic  and  other  social  responsibilities.”® 
This  is  a  separation  which  must  be  main¬ 
tained,  if  we  may  believe  Snedden,  as  “end¬ 
less  confusion  results  when  the  objectives  of 
vocational  education  and  of  liberal  education 
are  confused,  or  when  it  is  assumed  that  the 
same  means  and  methods  will  serve  equally 
the  ends  of  each.”^  A  carpenter,  if  he  is 
to  be  an  efficient  carpenter,  must  study 
carpentry,  as  such;  and  this  means  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  separate  vocational  school 
for  carpentry.  Any  other  plan  is  both 
wasteful  and  undemocratic.  And  Snedden 
is  an  apostle  of  democracy. 

“Democratization  of  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  demands  the  extensive  development 
under  public  support  and  control  of  voca¬ 
tional  schools .  .  .  .”®  Thus  Snedden 

takes  his  stand  on  behalf  of  the  youth  of 
the  land,  and  on  this  ground  he  fights  his 
battle.  “It  is  only  when  we  come  to  the 
field  of  vocational  education  that  we  find, 

■Snedden,  N.  E.  A.  Report,  1914,  p.  157. 

*Snedden,  Ibid.  p.  83. 

■Snedden,  Ibid,  p.  83  (Italics  mine). 

■Snedden,  Ibid.  p.  112. 

■Snedden,  Edueational  Sociology,  p.  390. 


as  yet,  almost  a  complete  failure  even  in  the 
formulation  of  democratic  ideals.”^  He 
does  not  believe  that  the  “contemporary 
movement  for  vocational  education  ”  should 
be  considered  as  applicable  to  the  vocations 
which  are  at  present  quite  well  cared  for 
(he  mentions  “law,  theology,  stenography, 
medicine,  and  the  other  relatively  aristocratic 
vocations*') \  but  wishes  rather  to  extend 
the  application  to  the  “lesser”  vocations. 
Among  his  proposals  for  special  schools  we 
find  listed  such  vocations  as  the  following: 
“barbers,  telephone  linemen,  poultry  grow¬ 
ers,  stationary  engineers,  shoe  repairers, 
jewelry  salesmen,  coal  miners,  plumbers, 
automobile  repair  mechanics,  sailors,  loco¬ 
motive  engineers,  bakers,  knitting  mill  oper¬ 
atives,  book-binders,  linotype  operatives, 
bricklayers,  and  the  hundreds  of  other  vo¬ 
cational  specialties  reported  by  the  U.  S. 
Census.”^  And  in  this  connection  he  adds, 
“if  we  contemplate  a  democratic  system  of 
vocational  education,  we  may  not  ignore 
any  of  these  vocations.”® 

The  reform  is  radical.  Of  that  there  is 
no  doubt.  But  his  extension  of  vocational 
training  and  the  adoption  of  his  detached 
or  “week-end”  culture  fail  to  inaugurate 
a  really  thorough-going  transformation  of 
the  position  of  Plato.  We  are  justified  in 
asking,  immediately,  “Why  not?”  And  we 
are  justified  in  answering,  briefly,  “because 
of  his  psychology.”  This  we  shall  now  con¬ 
sider  in  detail. 

If  we  may  hope  to  understand  Doctor 
Snedden  thoroughly,  we  must  always  re¬ 
member  that  his  distinction  between  pro¬ 
duction  and  consumption  is  at  all  times  basic 
to  his  educational  doctrines.  “Any  effec¬ 
tive  revision  of  high  school  studies  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  effecting  better  liberal  education” 
should,  according  to  Snedden,  involve  accep¬ 
tance  of  several  principles,  one  of  which 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  production- 
consumption  distinction.  This  principle  is 
“recognition  that,  whereas  the  primarily  val¬ 
uable  objectives  of  vocational  education  are 

■Snedden,  Edueational  Sociology,  p.  390. 

■Snedden,  Vocational  Education  Magazine,  June,  1923. 

■Snedden,  Vocational  Education  Magazine,  June,  1923. 
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in  general  to  be  found  in  powers  of  produc¬ 
tion  of  valuable  goods  or  wealth,  the  true 
objectives  of  liberal  education  are  to  be 
found  primarily  in  improved  capacities  for 
utilization.”^  We  must  remember,  too, 
that  he  sets  different  standards  of  value  for 
production  over  against  those  which  he  raises 
for  consumption.  The  “values  of  produc¬ 
tion”  are  linked  up  with  vocations  and  the 
standard  may  be  objectively  measured  by  a 
study  of  the  demands  and  needs  of  society. 
The  “values  of  consumption,”  however, 
“center  definitely  in  cultivation  of  specific 
personal  intellectual  and  aesthetic  interests 
— the  resources  wherewith  we  enrich  our 
leisure  time,  our  individual  lives.  .  .  . 

They  should  at  least  establish  abiding  cul¬ 
tural  interests — appreciations,  tastes,  en¬ 
thusiasms,  even  hobbies — in  literature,  sci¬ 
ence,  foreign  languages,  and  history.”^ 

With  this  distinction  in  values.  Dr. 
Snedden  correlates  distinctions  in  subject 
matter  and  courses.  He  recognizes  that 
“certain  subjects  or  parts  of  subjects” 
which  he  terms  “A  class”  subjects,  “should 
lead  very  directly  to  powers  and  capacities 
known  to  be  of  use  to  the  individual  in  adult 
life,  or  to  the  soeiety  of  which  he  shall  be  a 
part.”*  He  calls  his  other  group  “B  class” 
subjects,  and  these  “are  those  primarily 
which  we  follow,  and  to  the  degrees  only 
which  we  follow  them,  because  of  innate  or 
easily  stimulated  desire.”^ 

Methods  of  instruction,  and  results  ex¬ 
pected,  differ  in  each  group.  The  “A  class” 
subjects  are  labelled  “hard,”  while  the 
“B  class”  group  receive  the  label  of  “high- 
grade  play.”  Those  subjects  which  we 
pursue  in  the  arduous  group  aim  at  “ex¬ 
pression  in  action,”  or  “ability  to  do”;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  “high-grade  play”  group 
is  directed  toward  “assimilation”  or  “ab¬ 
sorption.”  This  distinction  makes  it  neces¬ 
sary  that  we  plan  our  curricula  with  two 
sets  of  objectives  in  view.  We  shall  have, 
on  the  one  hand,  our  “hard”  subjects  de- 

‘Ssi^deD,  Ibid.,  p.  70. 

Snedden,  Ibid,  p.  80. 

'Snedden,  Ibid,  p.  70. 

'Snedden,  Ibid,  p.  71. 


signed  to  develop  powers  of  “execution,”  of 
“doing,”  in  the  pupil;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  “high-grade  play”  subjects,  which 
will  aim  at  the  development  of  “interests” 
and  “appreciations”  through  “absorption” 
or  “assimilation”  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

It  seems  wise,  at  this  point,  to  quote  at 
some  length  so  that  we  may  more  clearly 
understand  Snedden’s  discussion  of  “unlike 
objectives  in  the  curricula,”  and  his  discrim¬ 
ination  between  “learning  processes.” 

Every  specific  subject  or  even  phase  of  subject 
of  school  work  should,  of  course,  be  taught  with 
certain  conscious  ends  or  objectives  in  view. 
.  .  .  The  objects  to  be  attained  in  teaching  a 

pupil  to  spell,  for  example,  differ  essentially  from 
the  objects  to  be  attained  through  having  the 
same  pupil  listen  to  a  good  musical  recital  or  wit¬ 
ness  a  dramatic  performance.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  educational  psychologists  have  not  given 
more  attention  to  the  fundamentally  unlike  char¬ 
acter  of  the  learning  processes  here  contrasted. 
In  teaching  spelling  the  outcome  expected  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil  is  a  certain  quite  definite  and 
easily  recognized  ability  to  do,  to  execute,  to  ex- 
press  in  action,  and  the  learning  process  cannot  be 
terminated  economically  until  this  end  is  achieved. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  learning  achieved  in  hear¬ 
ing  a  recital  or  witnessing  a  dramatic  performance 
(and  we  are  agreed  that  some  form  of  learning  is 
thus  achieved)  can  be  subjected  to  no  profitable 
test  of  expression,  of  doing.  We  expect  absorp¬ 
tion,  assimilation,  growth,  as  results,  but  the  final 
outcome  is  so  remote  from  the  original  stimulus 
that  we  do  not,  ordinarily,  seek  to  trace  connec¬ 
tions.^ 

Doctor  Snedden  has  set  up  a  difference  in 
learning  processes  here  which  seems  to  be  in 
direct  contrast  to  the  teachings  of  modern 
psychology.  The  psychologists  have  dis¬ 
carded  the  Lockean  conception  of  the  mind 
as  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  or  wax  tablet,  upon 
which  the  environment  may  write  at  will, 
and  what  it  will.  The  modern  psychological 
conception  converges  upon  the  conclusion 
that  all  knowing  is  doing.  We  hear  much 
of  adjustment,  of  the  individual  making  over 
his  environment,  of  adjusting  to  it,  but  we 
hear  little  of  a  mind  which  passively  absorbs 
and  assimilates  impressions  made  upon  it 


'Snedden,  Ibid,  p.  40. 
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by  the  environment.  If  modern  psychology 
is  sure  of  its  footing,  if  its  tenets  and  con¬ 
clusions  are  rightly  drawn,  it  seems  fair  to 
say  that  Doctor  Snedden,  at  this  point,  is 
leaning  heavily  upon  an  exploded  theory; 
in  fact,  that  the  trend  of  his  doctrine  is  here 
distinctly  backward. 

We  realize,  of  course,  that  from  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  spelling  the  pupil  does  learn  to  do, 
since  the  instruction  has  been  to  no  avail 
unless  ability  to  spell  is  a  definite  result. 
But  just  as  this  is  easy  to  conceive,  so  is  it 
hard  to  conceive  of  the  pupil  watching  a 
dramatic  performance  with  his  mind  pas¬ 
sively  absorbing  appreciations  and  interests. 
Though  the  child  learns  to  express  in  action 
as  a  result  of  instruction  in  spelling,  this 
does  not  mean,  surely,  that  appreciation 
plays  no  part  in  the  acquiring  of  this  ability; 
though,  to  Snedden,  it  would  seem  that  it 
did.  Spelling  correctly,  if  it  is  to  be  any¬ 
thing  more  than  mechanical  repetition,  pre¬ 
supposes  an  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 
Under  the  mechanical  scheme  we  may  learn 
to  spell,  but  if  we  experience  none  of  the 
“zest”  of  which  Snedden  speaks  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  “high-grade  play”  courses,  we  do 
not  learn  to  spell  as  well  as  we  should.  If, 
then,  ability  to  do  and  appreciations  are  not 
linked  together  in  the  teaching  of  spelling, 
correct  spelling  will  never  become  an  end  in 
itself  with  the  individual  and  his  ability  to  do 
will  suffer  from  the  limitation  of  mechanics. 

On  the  other  hand,  can  we  conceive  of  the 
pupil,  while  witnessing  a  dramatic  perform¬ 
ance,  absorbing  appreciations  passively? 
Education  is  concerned  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  attitudes,  of  an  outlook  upon  life, 
and  in  this  development  appreciations  and 
doing  react.  The  functioning  of  the  attitude 
is  peculiarly  exemplified  when  one  witnesses 
the  drama.  One  character  is  praised;  an¬ 
other  condemned;  the  development  of  the 
plot  is  anticipated,  and  we  applaud  the 
author  or  censure  him  in  proportion  as  the 
outcome  meets  with  the  demands  of  the 
anticipation.  And  while  the  play  is  being 
presented  the  supposedly  passive  child  fol¬ 
lows  the  play  ‘  ‘through,”  seeing  how  certain 
stage  business  adds  to  the  portrayal  of  a 


character,  or  why  a  well-timed  exit,  or  en¬ 
trance,  enhances  the  vividness  of  the  plot. 
These  are  not  passive  interests,  however. 
The  pupil,  thus  interested,  “gets”  the  plot 
of  the  play,  either  by  reviewing  it  after¬ 
ward,  or  thinking  it  through  at  the  time 
of  presentation.  He  organizes  the  parts  so 
that  he  sees  the  meaning  between  them,  so 
that  he  understands  how  they  all  bear  upon 
the  central  theme,  and  with  varying  em¬ 
phasis.  This  is,  moreover,  intellectual  work, 
just  as  the  re-casting  and  juggling  of  signs 
and  figures  in  mathematics,  to  “get”  a  for¬ 
mula,  is  intellectual  work.  It  is  far  from 
passive  absorption. 

So  far  as  we  sit  passive  before  objects,  they  are 
not  distinguished  out  of  a  vague  blur  which  swal¬ 
lows  them  all  up.  Differences  in  the  pitch  and 
intensity  of  sounds  leave  behind  a  different  feel¬ 
ing,  but  until  we  assume  different  attitudes  toward 
them,  or  do  something  special  in  reference  to  them, 
their  vague  difference  cannot  be  intellectvxdly 
gripped  and  retained.^ 

Doctor  Snedden’s  exposition  points  very 
directly  to  the  Lockean  conception,  with 
the  mind  recording  the  impressions  made 
by  the  environment.  That  impressions  are 
not  passively  absorbed  was  early  indicated 
by  James.  “Every  impression  which  im¬ 
pinges  on  the  incoming  nerves  produces 
some  discharge  down  the  outgoing  ones, 
whether  we  be  aware  of  it  or  not.  Using 
sweeping  terms  and  ignoring  exceptions,  we 
might  say  that  every  possible  feeling  pro¬ 
duces  a  movement,  and  that  the  movement 
is  a  movement  of  the  entire  organism,  and  of 
each  and  all  its  parts.”^  Witnessing  a  dra¬ 
matic  performance  is  surely  not  one  of  these 
exceptions.  Who  has  not  moved  forward 
to  the  edge  of  his  seat,  clenched  his  hands, 
or  perhaps  held  his  breath,  when  some  par¬ 
ticularly  human  and  dramatic  scene  has  been 
enacted  before  him!  James  further  says, 
“A  process  set  up  anywhere  in  the  centers 
reverberates  everywhere,  and  in  some  way 
or  other  affects  the  organism  throughout, 
making  its  activities  either  greater  or  less.”® 

*Dewey,  Hou)  We  Think,  p.  12S. 

Uames,  Peyehology,  volume  2,  p.  S72. 

•James,  Peyehology,  volume  2,  p.  S81. 
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May  we  not  also  add,  we  measure  that  which 
we  see  in  terms  of  our  reactions;  when  we 
are  passive  we  simply  do  not  see. 

This  is  something  quite  different  from 
passive  absorption,  and  we  need  not  look  far 
for  further  evidence  on  the  same  point. 
“Thought  processes  which  cease  to  move, 
cease  to  exist.  They  simply  go  out.  To 
keep  a  thought  alive  we  must  keep  turning 
it  over,  doing  something  with  it.  Mental 
paralysis  is  mental  death.”^  This  is  An- 
gell’s  repudiation  of  Snedden’s  distinction 
of  “expression  in  action”  and  “absorption.” 
Nor,  indeed,  would  Snedden’s  notion  of 
absorption  check  in  with  the  results  reported 
by  Jastrow  in  his  Fact  and  Fable  in  Psy¬ 
chology.  “Thought  is  but  more  or  less  suc¬ 
cessfully  suppressed  action,  and  as  a  well- 
known  muscle-reader  expresses  it,  all  willing 
is  either  pushing  or  pulling.”^  This  state¬ 
ment  Jastrow  does  not  quarrel  with.  From 
this  point  of  view,  there  could  be  no  adjust¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  without  ac¬ 
tivity;  to  have  an  experience  involves,  quite 
definitely,  the  making  of  an  adaptive  reac¬ 
tion.  If  we  accept  the  notion  of  adjustment, 
and  it  has  unmistakably  been  the  keynote 
of  all  serious  educational  work  of  recent 
years,  we  can  find  no  place  for  passive  ab¬ 
sorption.  O’Shea,  in  “Education  as  Ad¬ 
justment,”  discards  this  passive  element. 
“Adjustment,  then,  does  not  mean  that  the 
individual  fits  himself  into  the  world,  so 
much  as  that  he  makes  the  world  fit  him.”® 

In  the  psychology  of  present-day  behav- 
iorists,  we  immediately  lose  sight  of  the  dis¬ 
tinction  set  by  Doctor  Snedden.  Our  stress 
here  will  be  entirely  upon  reactions,  on  the 
reacting  organism,  and  learning,  or  knowing, 
will  surely  imply  doing,  or  reacting.  We 
know  that  through  his  actions  the  pupil 
gradually  forms  habits,  and  as  Meyer  puts 
it,  “Of  course,  habit  formation  and  process 
of  learning  are  synonyms.”^  Meyer’s  in¬ 
terest  is  in  reactions,  and  so,  instead  of  writ¬ 
ing  of  the  psychology  of  the  “self,”  as  stud- 

‘Angell,  Psychology,  p.  93. 
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ied  subjectively  by  introspection  he  treats 
of  the  psychology  of  the  “other  one,”  as 
studied  objectively  by  watching  overt  be¬ 
havior.  When  he  speaks  of  the  “Other 
One”  learning,  he  means,  simply,  “that  he 
gradually  varies  those  responses  with  which 
Nature  has  endowed  him  through  heredity 
giving  him  reflexes.”^  There  is  no  idea  of 
passive  absorption  and  assimilation  ex¬ 
pressed  in  this  psychology,  and  though  some 
may  cite  such  a  behavioristic  doctrine  as 
being  an  extreme  position  in  psychological 
doctrines,  it  has  better  standing  to-day  than 
the  older  theory  of  Locke.  We  are  forced 
to  admit,  at  any  rate,  that  search  where  you 
may  in  present-day  psychology,  adherents  of 
the  “  mind-as-a-wax-tablet  ”  theory  are  not 
in  the  foreground.  Which  further  points 
Snedden’s  doctrine  backward. 

It  is  from  the  pursuit  of  the  “high-grade 
play”  subjects  that  Snedden  expects  the 
pupil  to  “absorb  and  assimilate”  “appre¬ 
ciations,”  “insights,”  and  “interests.”  We 
have  not  found,  however,  the  conception  of 
“absorption”  to  be  in  accordance  with  ac¬ 
cepted  psychological  doctrines.  It  seems 
quite  fair,  also,  to  ask  if  “appreciations,” 
“insights,”  and  “interest”  may  not  be  de¬ 
veloped  along  with  the  “ability  to  do,” 
“to  express  in  action”?  May  the  child  de¬ 
velop  interests  only  through  absorption?  Is 
it  necessary  to  draw  a  sharp  line  of  demarca¬ 
tion  between  work,  the  job,  and  pleasure,  the 
leisure? 

Thorndike  has  an  answer  to  this  question 
which  is  quite  the  opposite  of  the  answer 
Snedden  would  have  to  make  if  he  stood  by 
his  fundamental  distinctions.  “All  work 
implies  interest;  to  a  normal  boy  or  girl 
physical  or  mental  work  without  interest  is 
an  impossibility.”®  This  statement  implies 
activity;  and,  too,  it  indicates  that  the  dis¬ 
tinction  drawn  by  Snedden  between  “hard” 
and  “high-grade  play”  subjects  is  not  a 
valid  one.  In  this  connection  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  a  further  quotation  from  Thorn¬ 
dike,  one  which  seems  to  bear  quite  directly 
upon  Doctor  Snedden’s  classification  of 
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subject  matter.  “It  is  a  common  error  to 
confuse  the  interesting  with  the  easy  and  to 
argue  that  the  doctrine  of  interest  is  false 
because  it  is  wrong  to  make  everything  easy. 
.  .  .  Indeed  difficulty  is  of  itself  rather 

interesting  than  otherwise.”^ 

Pillsbury,  too,  indicates  that  interests  may 
be  developed  by  following  “hard”  as  well  as 
“high-grade  play”  subjects;  indeed,  that 
interests  develop  with  all  experience.  “  Very 
early,  experience  shows  its  effect  and  the 
child  begins  to  notice,  in  the  chaos  of  the 
new  and  unfamiliar,  objects  that  have  been 
seen  frequently.  From  this  time  on,  each 
experience  prepares  the  way  for  a  new  ex¬ 
perience.  ...  At  this  stage  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  interests  begins.  These  are  to 
grow  with  all  learning  and  all  experience 
and  must  change  and  develop  with  each  new 
exp)erience.”^  How  different  this  concep¬ 
tion  is  from  that  of  interests  developed 
through  absorption! 

Our  discussion  throughout  has  developed 
to  show  that  Snedden  proceeds  from  a  dis¬ 
carded  theory  of  psychology,  that  of  the 
mind  passively  absorbing  and  assimilating 
interests  and  appreciations.  And,  further, 
we  have  shown  that  this  Lockean  conception 
of  the  mind  is  no  longer  tenable  in  the  face 
of  modern  psychological  doctrines.  We 
find  ourselves  at  the  point,  then,  where  we 
must  discount  the  distinctions  as  made  by 
Snedden  because  they  do  not  line  up  with 
the  facts  as  presented  by  our  present-day 
knowledge.  In  this  discussion,  of  course, 
we  took  as  our  point  of  departure  Snedden’s 
distinction  between  “expression  in  action” 
and  “absorption”  as  distinct  types  of  results 
to  be  obtained  from  distinct  learning  proc¬ 
esses.  It  is  this  element  of  “absorption” 
which  links  Snedden  so  closely  with  Locke; 
and  it  is  the  untenableness  of  the  “mind- 
as-a- wax- tablet”  which  repudiates  his  dis¬ 
tinction. 

We  must  not,  however,  condemn  Snedden 
without  giving  his  case  a  complete  analysis. 
If  we  follow  out  his  distinctions,  as  he  has 
made  them,  we  seem  forced  to  draw  just 

‘Thorndike,  Ibid,  p.  56. 
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those  conclusions  which  we  have  stated  and 
no  others — namely,  that  he  represents,  not 
the  modern,  but  the  old  and  discarded  con¬ 
ceptions  of  psychology.  Has  our  interpre¬ 
tation  of  his  notion  of  “absorption”  been 
unjust.'*  When  he  speaks  of  having  the  child 
witness  a  dramatic  performance,  he  states 
that  “  the  learning  thus  achieved  can  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  no  profitable  test  of  expressioriy  of 
doing We  come  now'  to  that  which  he 
does  expect  by  way  of  learning,  and  it  is 
here  that  the  crux  of  our  argument  lies. 
“We  expect  absorption,  assimilation,  growth, 
as  results,  but  the  final  outcome  is  so  remote 
from  the  original  stimulus  that  we  do  not, 
ordinarily,  seek  to  trace  connections.”* 

The  concluding  expression  in  that  sen¬ 
tence,  “the  final  outcome  is  so  remote  from 
the  original  stimulus  that  we  do  not,  ordin¬ 
arily,  seek  to  trace  connections,”  may  in¬ 
dicate  that  Snedden  does  not,  after  all,  seek 
to  identify  the  mind  as  a  wax  tablet  upon 
which  the  environment  may  make  impres¬ 
sions.  It  may  indicate  that  he  accepts  every 
experience  as  a  mental  activity,  but  uses  the 
term  “absorption”  because  he  cannot,  as  a 
sociologist,  objectively  measure  the  achieve¬ 
ment  made  by  the  pupil.  If  this  is  what  he 
means,  then  it  would  seem  that  his  choice 
of  the  word  “absorption”  has  been  an  un¬ 
fortunate  one.  We  may  be  able  to  agree 
with  Snedden  that  the  interests  are  not  ob¬ 
jectively  measurable;  we  find  it  hard,  how¬ 
ever,  to  conceive  of  these  interests  as  pas¬ 
sively  absorbed,  and  thus,  detached  from 
“expression  in  action.”  And  this  seems  to 
be  clearly  what  Snedden  has  done.  Dewey, 
likewise,  does  not  attempt  to  measure  in¬ 
terests  in  terms  of  achievement,  but  he 
places  them  on  an  active  plane  in  experience. 
“  Interests  in  reality  are  but  attitudes 
toward  possible  experiences;  they  are  not 
achievements;  their  worth  is  in  the  leverage 
they  afford,  not  in  the  accomplishment  they 
represent.”^  If  we  but  think  of  the  many 
“hard”  tasks  which  we  have  had  to  perform 
in  our  lives,  such  tasks  as  would  conform  to 
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Snedden’s  notion  of  “expression  in  action” 
of  knowledge  gained,  we  find  this  represen¬ 
tation  of  an  interest  as  affording  leverage 
much  more  applicable  to  our  experience  at 
the  time  than  a  passively  absorbed  and 
detached  interest. 

We  seem  forced  to  this  conclusion.  If 
Snedden  does  not  mean  that  interests  are 
passively  absorbed,  then  he  has  drawn  dis¬ 
tinctions  at  the  outset  which  are  not  valid. 
If  he  admits  that  interests  may  also  develop 
from  those  hard  tasks  which  result  in  “abil¬ 
ity  to  express  in  action,  ”  then  he  has  separ¬ 
ated  one  learning  process  into  two  indepen¬ 
dent  parts,  ignoring  the  fact  that  they  are 
inseparably  interwoven.  In  the  face  of  all 
modern  psychological  thought,  which  points 
to  the  mental  process  functioning  insepar¬ 
ably  with  the  bodily  process  in  every  expe¬ 
rience,  there  seems  no  alternative  left  but  to 
reject  his  distinctions.  He  has  failed  to 
sense  the  fact  that  the  mind  is  a  unity.  His 
is  the  compartment  type  of  mind.  We 
seem  forced  to  conclude  that  the  trend  of  his 
work,  on  this  score,  is  definitely  backward. 

One  would  not  expect  Snedden,  with  such 
a  psychological  background,  to  go  beyond 
the  traditional  conception  of  culture;  nor, 
indeed,  to  bring  culture  and  vocation  into 
vital  union.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  he  fails  to  do  either.  “Probably  voca¬ 
tional  education  and  general  education  (in¬ 
cluding  under  the  latter  'physical,  social,  and 
cultural)  will  not  be  blended  or  fused  in 
efficient  secondary  schools  of  1925.”^  Con¬ 
sidered  in  the  light  of  his  psychological  posi¬ 
tion  this  confident  prediction  loses  much, 
if  not  all,  of  its  force.  Snedden  apparently 
is  not  radical  enough. 

If  we  adopt  a  more  modern  attitude,  how¬ 
ever,  and  accept  the  definition  of  culture  as 
expressed  by  Dewey — namely,  that  culture 
“is  the  capacity  for  constantly  expanding 
the  range  and  accuracy  of  one’s  pjerception 
of  meaning,”^  then  the  classification  of  sub¬ 
jects  as  made  by  Snedden  disappears  and 
the  man  who  studies  a  vocation  may  become 
quite  as  cultured  as  the  man  who  spends  his 

■Snedden,  Ihid.,  p.  83. 
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time  following  solely  the  “high-grade  play” 
courses.  With  Dewey’s  notion  of  culture 
before  us  we  may  educate  a  boy  for  the  trade 
of  the  blacksmith  in  such  a  way  that  he  will 
become  a  cultured  blacksmith;  under  Sned¬ 
den’s  program,  the  only  thing  that  we  may 
be  sure  of  is  that  the  boy  will  become  an 
efficient,  rather,  a  skilled,  blacksmith.  Un¬ 
questionably,  efficiency  is  necessary  if  the 
boy  is  to  become  a  successful  blacksmith; 
but,  also,  must  we  limit  this  efficiency  to 
skill  alone?  Is  it  not  quite  as  necessary  that 
the  blacksmith  understand  the  full  social 
context  of  his  work;  that  he  see  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  his  calling  and  those  of  the 
other  workers  in  his  social  grouping;  that  he 
understand  how  he  may  sympathetically 
share  with  the  men  above  him  and  below 
him  in  his  business,  and  why  he  should; 
that  he  be  honest  in  his  business  relations; 
and  that  he  have  a  realization  of  the  part 
his  vocation  has  played  in  the  development 
of  the  race?  In  other  words,  may  we  call 
a  man  efficient  who  is  reduced  to  a  series  of 
mechanical  movements,  who  has  skill  alone 
with  appreciations  relegated  to  those  hours 
when  he  will  have  left  his  shop? 

Doctor  Snedden  strenuously  opposes  the 
exponents  of  a  narrow  and  abstract  “cul¬ 
ture,”  stating  specifically: 

We  are  learning  the  futilities  of  that  misleading 
and  mechanical  pedagogy  based  upon  a  meta¬ 
physical  and  unscientific  psychology  which  thinks 
to  find  in  Latin  and  algebra  intellectual  philoso¬ 
pher’s  stones — to  find  in  these  mummified  studies, 
quite  divorced  from  all  the  realities  of  mind,  spirit, 
and  body  as  they  belong  to  our  day  and  generation, 
precious  means  of  nurture  for  mind  and  spirit.^ 

Yet  with  this  declaration  before  him,  Sned" 
den  fails  to  make  a  union  between  culture 
and  vocation;  in  fact,  does  not  attempt  it. 
He  but  adds  strength,  therefore,  to  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  adherents  of  culture  as  tradi¬ 
tionally  conceived,  in  spite  of  the  fact,  that 
his  wish  is  to  rout  them  completely. 

“Culture,”  says  Dewey,  “if  it  is  to  be 
genuinely  educative  and  not  an  external 
polish  or  factitious  varnish,  represents  the 

■Snedden,  Ibid.,  pp.  110-111. 
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vital  union  of  information  and  discipline. 
It  marks  the  socialization  of  the  individual 
in  his  outlook  upon  life.”^  This  would  in¬ 
dicate  that  education  for  vocations,  and 
education  for  culture,  must  be  brought  to¬ 
gether  before  we  can  conceive  of  culture  as 
being  a  vital  force  in  the  life  of  the  individual. 
Snedden  deliberately  keeps  them  apart; 
and  thus  departs  from  his  scheme  to  shake 
off  the  past.  Apostle  that  he  is  for  democ¬ 
racy,  he  misses  the  real  significance  of  the 
meaning  of  democracy  and  of  democratic 
education.  He  thinks  he  has  settled  the 
matter  by  endowing  the  individual  with  the 
“liberal”  and  the  “vocational”  educations 
which  tradition  gave  to  separate  groups. 
“Social  insight,”  the  appreciation  of  the 
vocation  in  its  manifold  relationships,  is 
nowhere  present  in  his  scheme.  Nor  can 
it  be  in  evidence  if  he  jjersists  in  clinging  to 
his  false  psychological  conceptions.  Appre¬ 
ciation  is  not  a  living  factor  in  the  vocational 
education  he  proposes.  He  turns  back, 
directly,  to  the  traditional  position. 

We  have  found  that  Doctor  Snedden 
follows  a  decidedly  backward  trend,  both  in 
forming  his  psychological  foundations  and 
in  discriminating  between  vocation  and  cul¬ 
ture.  If  we  but  look  a  bit  further,  we  shall 
see  that  the  trend,  in  each  instance,  was 
inevitable.  At  the  outset  we  noticed  that 
it  was  necessary,  at  all  times,  to  remember 
Snedden’s  distinction  between  “values  of 
consumption”  and  “values  of  production.” 
It  is  from  this  point  that  he  develops  his 
entire  philosophy  of  education ;  and  since  his 
structure,  upon  examination,  does  not  seem 
stable,  it  seems  fair  to  examine  his  founda¬ 
tions  to  see  if  they  are  valid.  As  far  back 
as  1914  Doctor  Bagley  questioned  the 
validity  of  his  distinctions. 

Production  and  consumption  are  conventional 
abstractions  made  by  the  economist  for  the  same 
purpose  that  other  abstractions  are  made  by  other 
sciences — the  purpose,  namely,  of  promoting  clear 
thinking  with  reference  to  a  specific  problem 
.  .  .  by  extending  the  idea  of  wealth  to  in¬ 

clude  all  possible  goods  of  life — immaterial  goods 
as  well  as  material  goods,  anything  that  satisfies 

‘Dewey,  Moral  Principles  in  Edwaiion,  p.  S2. 


human  desires  of  any  kind — it  is  quite  clear  that 
production  and  consumption  may  be  made  to 
cover  a  large  number  of  life’s  activities.  .  .  . 

It  is,  I  repeat,  quite  possible  to  reach  this  con¬ 
clusion  and  to  base  a  theory  of  educational  values 
upon  the  distinction.  But,  granting  the  possi¬ 
bility,  does  it  help  us  in  solving  our  problem? 
Are  not  these  two  terms,  like  all  technical  terms 
used  by  special  sciences,  really  abstractions  de¬ 
vised  for  the  purpose  of  solving  special  problems? 
And  is  there  not  always  a  danger  in  applying  these 
abstractions  to  processes  that  they  were  not  in¬ 
tended  to  cover — a  danger  of  narrowing  our  point 
of  view  and  over-looking  important  values  simply 
because  it  is  difficult  to  fit  them  into  our  special 
categories?^ 

Doctor  Bagley  stated  the  issue  very 
concisely.  Does  the  distinction  made  by 
Snedden  have  a  serious  significance?  Is  it 
perfectly  evident  just  where,  and  how,  these 
distinctions  apply?  Is  man  a  producer 
only  in  that  walk  of  life  where  he  makes  a 
living,  as  a  shoe-maker,  a  lawyer,  a  priest, 
or  a  sailor?  Does  production  mean  only 
making  a  living?  As  a  consumer  does  the 
individual  move  in  a  distinct  field  from  that 
in  which  he  produces?  Is  the  teacher, 
while  producing,  not  also  utilizing  “appre¬ 
ciations,”  “ideals,”  or  “insights”  gained 
from  the  pursuit  of  cultural  subjects?  Or 
does  this  consumption,  or  utilization,  apply 
only  to  the  teacher’s  leisure  hours?  And 
does  the  producer,  the  teacher,  of  a  cultural 
subject  gain  his  ability  to  produce  only 
through  the  “hard”  pursuit  of  that  subject, 
or  does  the  mastery  come  chiefly  through 
gaining  appreciations?  Admitting  that  the 
teacher  is  a  producer,  we  would  probably 
readily  admit  that  the  blacksmith  is,  also, 
a  producer.  If  this  blacksmith,  having  a 
family,  spends  the  evenings  with  his  children 
— and  this  would  be  activity  outside  of  his 
vocation — supplementing  the  instruction  of 
the  teacher;  or,  further,  venturing  instruc¬ 
tion  of  his  own,  is  he  a  consumer?  If  so, 
and  the  distinction  points  that  way,  wherein 
does  he  differ  in  function  from  the  teacher 
who  is  a  producer? 

We  might  also  ask,  is  the  blacksmith, 
while  working  at  his  forge,  not  also  a  utilizer, 
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a  consumer?  Bagley  answered  this  ques¬ 
tion,  also.  “In  his  vocational  life  he  is 
utilizing  the  skill  that  he  has  learned  from 
others  or  developed  for  himself;  he  is  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  tools  that  others  have  invented;  he 
is  utilizing  the  principles  and  rules  of  pro¬ 
cedure  that  have  come  to  him  from  the  past 
experience  of  his  fellow-workers;  he  is 
utilizing  the  ideals,  the  standards,  and  the 
tastes  that  the  race  has  wrought  out  of  its 
long  experience.”^  We  find,  then,  that  the 
blacksmith  is  not  only  duplicating  the  pro¬ 
duction  activities  of  the  teacher  when  he 
follows,  on  his  part,  a  consumption  activity, 
such  as  instructing  his  children,  but,  also,  he 
is,  when  hardest  at  work,  producing,  actually 
utilizing,  consuming.  Which  must  lead  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  “production- 
consumption”  distinction  can  be  in  no  sense 
definite  and  final. 

Starting  from  an  economic  distinction. 
Doctor  Snedden  has  carried  this  over  into 
education  and  made  it  the  basis  for  further 
distinctions,  whether  these  be  psychological, 
or  administrative,  in  character.  The  abstrac- 

‘Bagley,  Ibid,  p.  164. 


tions  which  clearly  function  for  the  econ¬ 
omist  have  been  used  as  basic  to  education, 
and  in  turn,  to  psychology.  May  we  not, 
then,  say  with  Bagley,  “no  single  norm, 
borrowed  from  a  science  which  must,  by  the 
very  nature  of  science,  be  an  abstraction 
from  the  total  of  human  experience,  should 
be  accepted  as  a  criterion  for  educational 
values.  Education,  too,  has  its  own  specific 
field  and  its  own  specific  problems;  and 
it  must  insist  upon  its  right  to  formulate 
its  own  standards  and  to  define  its  own 
task.”^ 

We  have  been  led  to  believe  that  Snedden 
was  a  radical  in  education,  a  reformer;  in¬ 
deed,  that  he  was  perhaps  the  expected  edu¬ 
cational  Moses.  We  find,  however,  that  he 
fails  to  get  away  from  traditional  notions 
because  he  accepts  their  fundamental  as¬ 
sumptions  without  serious  question.  Sned¬ 
den  may  be  radical,  but  he  is  not  radical 
enough.  His  reform  is,  after  all,  nothing 
more  than  a  reform  backward.  We  are 
presented  all  the  old  problems  under  the 
guise  of  the  doctrine  of  a  “modernist.” 

‘Bagley,  Ibid.,  p.  164. 
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PROFESSOR  HULLFISH’S  painstak¬ 
ing  and  fair  analysis  of  certain  of 
my  educational  theories  deserves  a 
more  extensive  review  than  can  be  given  it 
at  this  time,  in  complying  with  the  courteous 
invitation  of  the  Educational  Review. 
But  it  is  possible  here  to  suggest  one  or  two 
points  to  which  further  study  might  well  be 
given. 

It  seems  probable  that  Professor  Hullfish 
and  the  present  writer  have  reached  their 
respective  conclusions  from  different  sectors 
of  approach.  His  chief  background  seems 
to  be  that  of  philosophy  and  psychology. 
Mine  is  that  of  sociology.  Furthermore,  it 
appears,  to  me  at  least,  that  the  findings  of 


psychology  upon  which  he  and  the  authori¬ 
ties  he  cites  depend,  are  relatively  deductive 
and  a  priori  findings;  whilst  the  educational 
applications  of  sociology  upon  which  I  rely 
for  distinctions  between  culture  and  voca¬ 
tion  in  actual  life  have,  I  think,  been  in¬ 
ductively  derived. 

This  fact  makes  it  diflBcult  for  us  to  join  on 
specific  issues.  For  example,  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  generalization  “  the  modern 
psychological  conception  converges  upon 
the  conclusion  that  all  knowing  is  doing.” 
Qualitatively  considered  that  seems  to  me 
undoubtedly  true.  But  what  about  the 
“quantities”  involved — that  is,  relative 
“quantities”  of  knowing  and  of  doing? 
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Here  I  inevitably  turn  to  the  objective  facts 
of  life. 

Bring  me  before  a  cathedral  or  a  well- 
cooked  dinner  or  a  high-powered  automobile, 
and  my  “appreciations  ”  are  at  once  aroused. 
I  find  many  things  to  admire,  to  give  me 
profound  satisfactions.  I  know  some  im¬ 
portant  things  about  each  of  these  works. 

But  I  also  know  perfectly  well  that  I  could 
not  “do” — that  is  plan  or  construct — any 
significant  part  of  cathedral,  dinner,  or 
automobile.  Doubtless  my  “knowing”  or 
“appreciation”  is  accompanied  by,  or  even 
consists  of,  certain  elemental  kinds  of 
obscure  muscular  activity  and  creative 
fantasy.  But  how  are  these  to  be  compared 
with  the  “doing”  powers  of  those  who 
really  planned  and  executed  these  three 
highly  diflScult  works  of  applied  art  and  sci¬ 
ence? 

“There  (can)  be  no  adjustment  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil  without  activity;  to  have 
an  exjjerience  involves,  quite  definitely,  the 
making  of  an  adaptive  reaction.”  Granted. 
But,  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  how  much 
and  what  kind?  I,  largely  unversed  in 
music,  can,  nevertheless,  get  intense  satis¬ 
faction  (superior  appreciations)  from  hearing 
a  well-played  Beethoven  sonata.  Doubtless 
in  hearing  it  I  make  many  “adaptive  re¬ 
actions.”  But,  for  purposes  of  educational 
planning,  the  important  point  is  that  my 
reactions  must  be  enormously  different  in 
degree,  if  not  in  kind,  from  those  of  Bee¬ 
thoven  and  the  performer. 

Will  the  psychologist  tell  us  what  kinds 
of  “doing”  reactions  we  undergo  in  the 
presence  of  a  great  painting,  a  great  poem, 
a  great  waterfall,  or  a  rose,  as  these  evoke 
our  zestful  and  even  poignant  reactions  of 
“appreciation”?  How  closely  related  are 
these  reactions  to  those  others,  human  or 
extra-human,  which  made  the  painting,  the 
poem,  the  waterfall,  or  the  rose?  The  ob¬ 
vious  facts  of  life  tell  us  that  it  is  not  so 
difficult  to  educate  considerable  numbers  of 
persons  to  enjoy,  and  to  grow  finer  by  means 
of,  great  paintings  and  poems;  whereas  it  is 
very  difficult  to  educate  even  a  few  highly 
selected  spirits  to  produce  such  works  of  art. 


II 

Fundamentally,  as  I  see  it,  my  educa¬ 
tional  theories  grow  out  of  a  search  for 
economy  as  well  as  efficiency  in  educational 
effort.  They  are  intended  to  derive,  not 
from  some  Utopian  ideal  of  society  as  it 
might  be,  but  from  societies  as  they  now  are, 
or  are  likely  to  be  during  the  next  few 
decades — not  from  “the  child”  as  he  can 
abstractly  and  ethereally  be  conceived,  but 
from  “children”  as  they  actually  come  into 
this  world  with  their  varied  potentialities. 

Hence  when  we  look  at  the  world  about  us 
we  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  the  vocations 
of  men  and  women  tend  now,  as  they  have 
tended  through  all  history,  to  subdivide 
and  specialize.  Neither  can  we  escape  the 
fact  that  the  world’s  stores  of  knowledge  and 
beauty  and  craftsmanship  and  fellowship, 
of  which  each  one  of  us  legitimately  desires 
to  obtain  some  portion,  tend  steadily  to 
multiply.  These  last  constitute  the  world’s 
culture — the  social  inheritance  of  literature, 
history,  science,  music,  picture,  monuments, 
fabrics,  foods,  regions  to  be  visited,  persons 
to  be  met,  wonders  to  be  sought  out.  No 
one  of  us  can  now  “take”  it  all  on — but,  if 
our  schools  of  liberal  education  from  grades 
one  to  twelve  had  given  us  the  help  they 
should,  doubtless  each  one  of  us  would  have 
become  much  more  “cultured”  than  is  now 
the  case. 

But  what  can  our  individual  vocations 
do  for  us  in  thus  possessing  ourselves,  for 
the  enrichment  of  our  souls,  of  due  shares 
of  the  world’s  culture?  In  Scranton  is  a 
man  who  makes  his  living  mining  coal;  near 
Pasadena  one  who  grows  oranges;  out  of 
New  York  one  who  fires  engines  on  a  steam¬ 
boat;  in  Lynn  an  operative  in  a  shoe  fac¬ 
tory;  in  Columbus  a  teacher  of  mathematics 
in  a  high  school;  in  Chicago  an  oculist. 
By  means  of  his  vocation  each  of  these  is 
able  to  support  his  family,  buy  reading 
matter,  possess  himself  of  some  attractive 
furniture,  visit  the  theatre  occasionally, 
travel  a  bit,  and  share  as  co-owner  in  a  local 
park,  a  church,  and  a  public  school. 

Of  course,  each  man’s  vocation,  in  addi- 
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tion  to  giving  him  the  means  for  procuring 
cultural  enrichment,  also  itself  provides  an 
intense,  but  necessarily  “narrow”  culture — 
and  how  intensely  narrow  that  vocational 
culture  must  be,  not  in  the  cases  of  teachers, 
ministers,  and  artists,  but  of  coal  miners 
and  sheep  herders  and  locomotive  firemen 
and  watch  factory  operatives  and  cotton 
spinners — the  majority  of  whom  belong  not 
to  the  highest  quartile  in  intelligence? 

“With  Dewey’s  notion  of  culture  before 
us  we  may  educate  a  boy  for  the  trade  of 
blacksmith  in  such  a  way  that  he  will  be¬ 
come  a  cultured  blacksmith.”  Shall  we, 
then,  give  him  no  music  (except  possibly 
the  “Anvil  Chorus”),  no  poetry  (except 
“Under  the  Spreading  Chestnut  Tree”), 
no  fiction  (except,  possibly,  “Three  Black 
Pennys”),  no  astronomy,  no  biology,  no 
photodrama,  no  world’s  history — except 
such  portions  as  may  artificially  be  forced 
into  imagined  correlation  with  blacksmithing? 

Is  not  the  whole  policy  of  relying  on 
vocation  for  culture  archaic  in  our  civiliza¬ 
tion?  Dr.  Dewey  is  unquestionably  correct 
in  demanding  that  growing  children  be  en¬ 
abled  to  participate  in  amateur  constructive 
activities — from  mudpies  to  radio,  from 
doll’s  dressmaking  to  automobile  driving, 
from  nut-gathering  to  scout  exploration — 
but  what  have  these  participations  to  do  di¬ 
rectly  with  preparation  for  the  actual 
productive  work  of  our  day?  These  activi¬ 
ties  are,  doubtless,  vital  to  certain  forms  of 
cultural  appreciation — and  we  wish  they 
could  be  made  vital  to  certain  forms  of 
civic  appreciation  as  well.  But  to  expect 
any  serious  vocational  discovery  or  prepara¬ 
tion  from  them  for  the  world  of  work  as 
carried  on  in  New  York  or  Akron  or  Fresno 
or  Lawrence,  seems  fantastic  and  Utopian. 

“Yet  .  .  .  Snedden  fails  to  make  a 

union  between  culture  and  vocation.”  If 
I  know  what  this  means,  I  must  admit  its 
truth — but  only  in  the  sense  that  likewise  I 
make  no  union  between  sleep  and  vocation, 
eating  and  vocation,  church-going  and  voca¬ 
tion,  vacation  rest  and  vocation,  marriage 
and  vocation.  No  one  disputes  the  inter¬ 
dependence  of  these  functions — and  their 


ultimate  unification  in  the  “total  person.” 
But  why  talk  about  a  “cultured  blacksmith” 
— any  more  than  we  should  talk  about  a 
cultured  sleeper  or  eater  or  vacationist  or 
voter  or  husband?  Let  us  rather  call  our 
person,  the  product  of  all  our  varieties  of 
schooling  and  life  experience,  an  “Ameri¬ 
can.”  Then  we  can  say  of  him:  “Our 
American  is  a  good  (or  bad)  blacksmith,  a 
good  (or  bad)  husband,  a  good  (or  bad) 
voter,  in  good  (or  bad)  health,  a  good  (or 
bad)  sleeper,  a  good  (or  bad)  appreciator 
of  superior  music,  a  man  of  superior  (or 
inferior)  culture,  refinement,  etc.”  But 
what  has  good  blacksmithing  to  do  with 
good  music,  good  fiction,  good  appreciations 
of  biological  science,  interests  in  world 
history  for  the  last  ten  thousand  years, 
appreciations  of  photodrama,  or  the  other 
good  things,  fine  appreciations  of  some  of 
which,  at  least,  every  cultured  American 
should  possess — except  to  provide  the  money, 
the  health,  and  the  control  of  leisure  for  the 
full  and  rich  utilization  of  those  other  goods? 

It  is  true  that  in  primitive  life  vocational 
activities  often  tended,  because  of  the  straits 
and  poverties  of  that  life,  to  become  merged. 
A  man’s  vocation  often  shaped  his  features, 
his  body  posture,  his  conversational  re¬ 
sources,  his  entire  outlook  upon  life.  In  the 
December  Survey  two  writers,  depicting 
respectively  the  retarded  life  of  the  Nava  joes 
and  the  retrogressed  life  of  certain  Kentucky 
mountaineers,  rather  wistfully  hope  for  a 
perpetuation  of  some  of  what  seem  to  them 
the  attractive  things  of  such  primitiveness 
— of  culture,  of  vocation,  and  all  else. 

But  does  anyone  seriously  believe  that  we 
can  set  back  the  hands  of  the  clock  in  these 
matters?  Power-driven  machinery  and  sub¬ 
division  of  labor  are  here  to  stay,  at  least 
until  some,  as  yet  incomprehensible,  world 
revolution  overtakes  the  human  species. 
Multiplied  opportunities  for  each  one  of  us 
to  share  in  the  best  that  the  race  has  pro¬ 
duced  or  does  produce  are  here  to  stay,  too 
— in  every  book,  playhouse,  phonograph, 
radio  outfit,  shop  window,  newspaper,  and 
school. 

In  the  complex  and  dynamic  evolutions 
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of  our  time  it  is  a  bold  man  (if  wdse)  who 
dares  to  propose  “what  ought  to  be.” 
But  every  careful  observer  can  see  much  of 
what  is,  or  what  will  probably  be,  during 
the  next  decade  or  two.  Theology  once 
thought  that  it  was  the  steersman  for  fate. 
Perhaps  “education”  wants  now  to  take 
that  post.  But  it,  too,  will  learn  that  it  is 
the  servant  of  mankind — a  servant  which 
must  go  successively  to  the  wisest  of  the 
species  for  specific  guidance  as  to  what  it  can 
and  should  do — here  to  the  physician,  there 
to  the  economist,  yonder  to  the  psychologist, 
and  perhaps  again  to  the  religious  seer. 

Ill 

One  fundamental  misconception  of  my 
position  seems  to  jjervade  the  entire  article. 
I  say  “seems,”  because  Professor  Hullfish, 
in  common  with  most  contemporary  educa¬ 
tional  writers,  fails  to  distinguish  age  levels 
in  making  applications  of  his  generalizations. 

That  misconception  is  this:  that  I  am 
urging  provision  of  “vocational  education” 
(in  separate  schools  or  otherwise)  for  “the 
child.”  The  fact  is  that  I  am  against 
“child  labor”  and,  therefore,  am  against 
that  distinctive  education  which  prepares 
directly  for  productive  activities  until,  I 
hope,  the  individual  has  ceased  to  be  a 
“child.”  Is  a  medical  college  student  a 
“child ’’.J*  Is  a  burly  youth  of  seventeen, 
apprenticed  in  a  trade,  still  a  child?  I 
know  certain  schools  where  farmers’  husky 
sons,  16  to  19  years  of  age,  are  being  trained, 
by  home  project  methods,  to  be  high  grade 
farmers.  Are  they  still  children?  Not 
according  to  my  use  of  terms  and  age  levels. 

It  is  in  this  connection  that  producer- 
consumer  distinctions  are  especially  im¬ 
portant.  At  three  years  of  age  any  typical 
child  is  very  extensively  a  “utilizer” — of 
foods  and  of  shelter,  of  pictures  and  of  table 
service,  of  toys  and  of  household  furniture. 
But  he  neither  is  nor  can  be  a  producer  of 
any  of  these  except  in  a  fantastic  sense, 
alien  to  the  meanings  given  by  the  social 
sciences. 

But  even  at  this  age  he  can  be  taught 
many  things  from  scientific  hygiene  about 


the  care  of  the  teeth,  the  healing  of  hurts, 
and  the  ingestion  of  infected  articles.  From 
the  world’s  social  inheritance  of  story  and 
song  he  can  readily  be  taught  to  prefer  the 
good  rather  than  the  bad.  He  can  be 
trained  to  be  a  socialized  utilizer  of  the 
services  of  maids,  relatives,  mail  carriers, 
and  laundresses. 

Under  modern  urban  conditions  it  is 
practically  impossible  for  a  boy  to  share 
in  the  actual  economic  productive  work  of 
the  w’orld  much  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 
That  deprivation  or  advantage,  according 
to  the  way  we  interpret  it,  has  been  achieved 
through  advances  in  the  complexities  of 
productive  processes  themselves,  through 
legislation,  and  through  various  changes 
in  family  life  and  public  opinion. 

But  from  birth  to  sixteen  years  of  age  such 
a  young  person  is  a  utilizer  of  “goods”  far 
more  varied  and  extensive  than  were  ever 
available  to  his  predecessors.  Books,  news¬ 
papers,  and  magazines;  games,  sports,  and 
athletics;  schools,  churches,  and  neighbor¬ 
hood  homes;  theatres,  clubs,  and  lectures; 
foods,  clothes,  and  shelter;  medical,  dental, 
and  oculist  service;  camps,  excursions,  and 
travel;  moving  picture,  phonograph,  and 
radio;  police,  fire,  and  sanitary  protection 
— these  are  but  a  few  of  the  rich  resources 
of  his  social  inheritance  to  which  he  falls 
heir  at  birth,  and  toward  the  effective, 
full,  and  appreciative  utilization  of  which 
it  is  no  less  practicable  for  his  schools  to 
train  him  than  for  his  home,  neighborhood, 
church,  and  organized  clubs. 

Why  should  such  a  youth  concern  himself 
at  all  about  vocations  until  at  least  16 
years  of  age — or  20,  if  home  circumstances 
permit?  On  the  other  hand,  granted  toler¬ 
able  family  circumstances,  why  should  he 
not  in  very  large  degree  have  achieved  a 
true  “liberal”  education  by  the  time  he 
reaches  16? 

If,  now,  with  physical  growth  fairly  com¬ 
plete,  tastes  well-formed,  native  or  acquired 
abilities  well  understood,  and  cultural  and 
social  interests  well  established,  he  is  ready 
to  undertake  his  share  of  the  productive 
work  of  the  world,  is  there  any  good  reason 
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why  he  should  not  be  aided  to  do  so  whole¬ 
heartedly,  realistically,  strenuously?  And 
if  entry  upon  such  work  can  well  be  preceded 
by  twelve,  or  twenty  or  eighty  weeks  of 
vocational  preparation  therefor,  is  there  any 
good  reason  why  such  preparatory  training 
should  be  less  purposive,  serious,  and  dis¬ 
ciplinary  than  productive  work  itself?  The 


worthwhile  professional  schools  of  the  coun¬ 
try  have  already  answered  that  question. 
Is  there  any  good  reason  why  the  answers  of 
sub-professional  vocational  schools — for  the 
building  trades,  for  farming,  for  home¬ 
making,  for  factory  and  transportation  and 
mining  processes — should  answer  it  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  any  other  principles? 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  INTELLIGENCE  TEST 

Warren  W.  Coxe 


Avery  spirited  controversy  has  fol¬ 
lowed  Professor  Bagley’s  address  on 
“Educational  Determinism:  or  De¬ 
mocracy  and  the  I.  Q.”  before  the  Society 
of  College  Teachers  of  Education.  In  many 
circles  it  has  been  said  that  Professor  Bagley 
took  a  stand  against  the  whole  test  move¬ 
ment;  others  maintain  that  what  he  said 
nearly  all  test  people  have  believed  in  all 
along.  That  his  address  should  have  stirred 
up  so  much  controversy  indicates,  at  least, 
that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  misun¬ 
derstanding  of  the  fundamental  issues  of 
intelligence  testing. 

The  writer,  by  experience,  tends  to  be 
sympathetic  toward  the  test  movement. 
However,  the  movement  has  made  such 
rapid  progress  in  the  last  few  years  that  it 
seems  to  be  time  for  a  restatement  of  the 
fundamental  premises  upon  which  it  is 
based.  Professor  Bagley,  more  than  any  one 
else,  has  stimulated  attempts  to  formu¬ 
late  the  fundamental  basis  of  test  interpre¬ 
tation.  There  seem  to  the  writer  to  be  three 
very  important  issues  about  which  there  is 
lack  of  general  agreement.  Stated  as  ques¬ 
tions,  they  are  as  follows:  (1)  What  is  general 
intelligence?  (2)  What  do  intelligence  tests 
measure?  (3)  What  is  the  significance  to 
educational  practice  of  the  results  of  intelli¬ 
gence  tests? 

I 

The  earliest  efforts  at  measuring  intelli¬ 
gence  involved  tests  of  so-called  simple 


processes,  such  as  sense  discrimination, 
motor  reaction,  imagination,  etc.  Correla¬ 
tion  between  these  tests  and  estimates  of 
intelligence,  obtained  from  teachers’  ratings 
and  school  marks,  were  discouragingly  low. 
In  the  search  for  tests  which  would  yield 
higher  correlations,  Ebbinghaus  devised  his 
completion  test  and  Meumann  his  test  of 
memory  for  abstract  words.  The  definitions 
of  intelligence  given  by  these  investigators 
are  colored  by  the  nature  of  their  tests. 
Ebbinghaus  says  intelligence  is  a  combining 
activity;  Meumann,  the  understanding  of 
the  abstract.  By  understanding  of  the 
abstract  is  meant  the  ability  to  create  new 
products  out  of  the  material  given  by  mem¬ 
ory  and  the  senses.  Intelligence  as  a  com¬ 
bining  activity  would  imply  that  various 
ideas  or  experiences  had  been  brought  to 
us,  possibly  through  the  senses,  and  that 
some  agent  was  at  work  elaborating  these 
ideas  by  numerous  associations.  One  criti¬ 
cism  of  this  conception  is  that  no  reason  is 
furnished  for  the  combinations  made.  Why 
should  ideas  be  combined  as  they  are  rather 
than  in  some  other  way?  One  person  will 
draw  certain  inferences  from  a  given  set  of 
data  while  another  person  will  form  quite 
different  conclusions.  To  explain  this  by 
saying  that  combinations  are  made  accord¬ 
ing  to  laws  of  association  in  which  past  ex¬ 
perience  is  a  determining  factor,  merely 
states  observed  fact  and  does  not  give  an 
explanation.  To  postulate  a  central  agency, 
does  not  account  for  the  observed  differences. 
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Stem  thought  of  intelligence  as  distinct 
from  emotional  and  volitional  factors.  How¬ 
ever,  he  defines  intelligence  as  “a  general 
capacity  of  an  individual  consciously  to 
adjust  his  thinking  to  new  requirements.” 
It  is  distinguished  from  memory  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  word  “new.”  The  weak¬ 
ness  of  this  definition  is  that  adjustment 
cannot  take  place  independently  of  emo¬ 
tional  and  volitional  elements.  Further¬ 
more,  memory  cannot  be  eliminated  from 
adjustment  to  new  situations.  Adjustment 
to  new  situations  becomes  possible  largely  as 
we  are  able  to  bring  previous  experiences 
into  use,  thereby  reading  a  meaning  into 
the  present  situation.  One  is  not  warranted 
in  calling  this  process  a  “general  capacity,” 
as  Stern  does,  and  not  include  the  other 
factors  that  function. 

Professor  Thorndike  breaks  away  from 
the  conception  of  a  central  tendency,  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  puts  in  its  place  a  number  of 
elementary  abilities.  In  any  [performance, 
certain  of  these  factors  operate  in  a  definite 
combination.  This  combination  differs  with 
each  different  performance.  In  choosing 
tests  to  measure  intelligence,  he  would  select 
tests  that  involve  as  great  a  number  of  fac¬ 
tors  as  possible.  The  resulting  score  would 
be  a  sort  of  composite.  According  to  this 
view,  intelligence  would  seem  to  be  built 
out  of  elements.  The  elements  are  brought 
together  through  inclusion  in  a  performance. 
Such  an  analysis  has  proved  of  value,  but 
seems  to  be  lacking  in  one  very  important 
respect.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  fac¬ 
tors  that  make  up  a  performance  cannot 
be  identical  with  the  performance.  The 
moment  we  have  broken  up  a  performance 
we  have  lost  the  thing  we  are  studying. 

If  we  turn  to  Binet  for  a  definition  of 
intelligence,  we  are  confronted  by  apparent 
contradictions.  In  one  place  he  says  he  has 
abandoned  the  belief  that  the  measurement 
of  simple  processes  will  yield  an  estimate  of 
intelligence.  In  another  place,  he  says  that 
the  lower  order  of  abilities,  the  simple  proc¬ 
esses,  are  the  first  to  appear;  later  come  the 
higher  order  of  abilities.  The  Binet  tests 
refiect  this  transition.  On  the  other  hand, 


he  stresses  judgment  as  the  essence  of  in¬ 
telligence  and  says  all  his  tests  require  judg¬ 
ment  in  various  situations.  Judgment  is  to 
him  a  faculty  which  develops  with  age  and 
with  training.  Binet’s  position  is  diflBcult 
to  state.  He  differs  from  many  of  his 
predecessors  in  saying  that  simple  ideas 
given  by  memory  and  the  senses,  are  not  con¬ 
sidered  the  materials  of  intelligence.  He 
seems  to  maintain  that  intelligence  is  a  cen¬ 
tral  faculty  manifesting  itself  through  these 
simple  ideas  as  well  as  through  more  complex 
orders  of  abilities. 

Professor  Terman’s  position  is  similar  to 
that  of  Binet.  He  says  the  essential  differ¬ 
ence  between  persons  of  greater  and  less 
intelligence  lies  in  the  capacity  to  form  con¬ 
cepts.  The  lower  grades  of  intelligence 
think  on  the  sensori-motor  and  perceptual 
levels.  As  intelligence  increases,  there  is 
added  thinking  on  the  representative  level, 
and  finally  the  ability  to  associate  abstract 
ideas  in  complex  systems.  If  by  “capacity 
to  form  concepts”  is  meant  ability  to  read 
meaning  into  experiences,  then  it  would  seem 
that  even  the  lower  orders  of  intelligence 
have  that  capacity.  But  we  need  to  ask  a 
still  further  question:  How  are  concepts 
formed?  Dewey  says  that  “any  meaning 
suflBciently  individualized  to  be  directly 
grasped  and  readily  used,  and  thus  fixed  by 
a  word,  is  a  conception.”  An  object  ac¬ 
quires  meaning  when  an  attitude  of  response 
is  developed  which  leads  us  to  anticipate 
certain  possible  consequences.  Meanings 
are  acquired  through  experiences.  If,  then, 
intelligence  is  the  capacity  to  form  concepts, 
it  must  depend  in  very  large  part  on  the  ex¬ 
periences  the  individual  has  passed  through. 

In  the  definitions  thus  far  considered,  in¬ 
telligence  has  been  made  to  include  all  fac¬ 
tors  which  make  possible  the  solution  of 
new  problems.  In  none  of  the  statements, 
so  far  quoted,  is  there  any  effort  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  factors  that  are  innate,  and 
incapable  of  modification,  and  factors  that 
are  amenable  to  training.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  Binet  thought  that  intelligence 
could  be  increased  with  training.  He  clearly 
endeavored  to  use  subject  matter  in  his 
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tests  which  he  thought  was  the  common 
property  of  all  children  for  whom  the  tests 
were  devised.  He  would  probably  be  the 
first  to  deny  the  validity  of  the  tests  for 
children  who  were  not  familiar  with  this 
material.  In  one  place  he  does  make  the 
statement  that  results  are  not  affected  by 
the  social  condition  of  the  child,  and  yet, 
in  another,  he  explains  the  discrepancies 
between  the  results  obtained  in  Belgium  and 
in  France  by  saying  that  the  children  were 
of  different  classes. 

One  of  the  important  issues  in  intelligence 
testing  is  whether  tests  can  tell  us  the  innate 
capacity  of  the  child.  Those  who  say  that 
we  do  get  such  information,  naturally  feel 
that  we  can  say  with  some  assurance  that  a 
certain  kind  or  amount  of  training  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  children  of  limited  intelligence. 
Others,  as  Professor  Bagley,  feel  strongly 
that  such  an  inference  is  entirely  unwar¬ 
ranted  by  the  facts  at  hand  and  that  any 
educational  program  that  cuts  short  the 
education  of  any  members  of  society,  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  ideals  of  democracy. 

How  has  the  idea  come  into  existence  that 
the  ability,  measured  by  intelligence  tests, 
is  unmodified  by  training?  An  answer  to 
this  question  must  be  largely  conjectural. 
The  tests  as  first  used  were  largely  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  subnormal  child.  They  appar¬ 
ently  did  this  with  considerable  success, 
although  Binet,  himself,  would  have  been 
the  last  to  say  that  training  had  no  effect 
on  test  results.  I  suspect  that  this  concep¬ 
tion  arose  through  the  discovery  that, 
through  a  period  of  years,  the  mental  age 
maintained  a  constant  ratio  to  the  chron¬ 
ological  age.  Moreover,  experimentation 
has  shown  that  mental  growth  (mental  age) 
has  a  growth  curve  similar  to  that  of  physical 
growth. 

This  concept  quite  naturally  leads  to  the 
point  of  view  that  when  we  talk  of  mental 
ability,  we  refer  to  the  nervous  system. 
This  leads,  in  turn,  to  saying  that  the  ner¬ 
vous  system  is  as  definitely  determined  by 
heredity  as  the  features  of  one’s  face,  one’s 
stature,  or  the  color  of  one’s  hair  or  eyes. 
In  some  cases,  the  bodily  development  has 


been  modified  by  medical  treatment,  as  in 
the  thyroid  treatment  in  the  case  of  cretins, 
and  this  treatment  has  been  accompanied 
by  changes  in  the  mental  condition.  The 
neurologist  uses  certain  tests  of  the  reflex 
to  determine  the  condition  of  certain  nerves. 
The  psychologist  attempts  to  do  similarly 
by  standardizing  as  far  as  possible  a  certain 
situation  and  then  noting  how  the  subject 
reacts.  His  task  is  more  diflBcult,  because 
of  the  diflBculty  in  creating  standard  situa¬ 
tions.  One  individual  brings  to  the  situation 
a  different  set  of  experiences  than  another; 
both  the  external  conditions  and  the  facts  of 
experience  need  to  be  known  and  evaluated 
before  a  correct  conclusion  concerning  the 
individual’s  mental  capacity  can  be  drawn. 

I  am,  therefore,  inclined  to  refer  to  the 
nervous  system  when  talking  about  innate 
mental  capacity.  The  term  “intelligence” 
has  at  times  been  forced  to  have  this  conno¬ 
tation,  but  with  no  result  except  confusion. 

II 

In  view  of  the  above,  it  is  legitimate  to 
ask  next :  What  do  our  so-called  “  intelligence 
tests”  measure?  First  of  all,  consider  the 
group  intelligence  tests.  There  are  require¬ 
ments  made  by  these  tests  which  undoubt¬ 
edly  depend  upon  training.  A  person 
deficient  in  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of 
English  words  will  be  handicapped.  So 
also  the  person  who  has  not  learned  to  coor¬ 
dinate  eye  movements  to  read  rapidly,  or 
has  not  gone  through  experiences  presup¬ 
posed  by  the  test.  However,  the  persons 
who  have  had  opportunities  to  learn  all 
these  things  and  have  failed,  we  safely  say 
are  innately  deficient.  But  in  any  group 
taking  the  test,  we  do  not  usually  know  to 
what  extent  the  conditions  are  the  same  for 
every  individual.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
always  infer,  from  differences  in  scores, 
differences  in  innate  capacity.  In  some 
cases  the  differences  in  scores  will  indicate 
differences  in  intelligence;  in  others,  differ¬ 
ences  in  achievements;  while  in  others,  both 
may  be  involved. 

However,  this  does  not  mean  that  group 
tests  do  not  have  a  value.  Whether  indi- 
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eating  achievement  or  innate  ability,  they 
give  an  idea  of  the  present  status  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  indicate  what  may  profitably 
be  the  next  step  in  his  education.  In  other 
words,  they  will  help  in  classification,  pro¬ 
vided  the  classification  is  not  permanent. 

Almost  the  same  may  be  said  about  a  sin¬ 
gle  individual  intelligence  test.  But  state¬ 
ments  from  a  clinical  psychologist  are  not 
iisually  based  upon  the  results  of  a  single 
test.  He  gives  other  tests,  inquires  into 
health  conditions,  social  and  educational 
environment,  etc.  Each  bit  of  information 
is  checked  against  every  other  bit  and  the 
conclusion  he  draws  must  be  consistent  with 
all  the  facts.  If  he  makes  statements  of 
innate  capacity,  he  does  so  by  interpreting 
the  test  result  in  the  light  of  the  educational 
and  social  factors  which  may  affect  the 
[>erformance. 

Dr.  Colvin  well  said  that  we  do  not  have 
tests  which  directly  measure  intelligence  (in¬ 
nate  capacity),  but  we  can  infer  that  capa¬ 
city  from  a  consideration  of  all  the  facts.  A 
means  of  measuring  intelligence  directly  is 
greatly  to  be  desired,  in  order  that  individual 
judgment  shall  not  play  a  part.  At  present 
the  accuracy  of  diagnosis  of  intelligence  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  the  careful  training  and 
wide  clinical  experience  of  the  examiner. 

There  is  considerable  truth  in  the  state¬ 
ment  that  a  test  does  not  test  exactly  the 
same  thing  in  any  two  individuals.  An  in¬ 
telligence  test  involving  reading,  when  given 
to  an  individual  somewhat  deficient  in  read¬ 
ing  becomes  less  a  test  of  intelligence  than  of 
reading.  Binet  recognized  this  possibility. 
In  his  test  of  counting  backwards  from 
twenty  to  one,  he  suggested  that  failures 
may  be  caused  by  inability  to  reconstruct 
the  elements  in  this  way,  or  may  be  due  to 
inability  to  count  forwards.  Before  one 
records  a  failure  in  this  test,  he  suggested 
that  the  subject  be  asked  to  count  forwards. 
The  group  test,  alone,  gives  no  check  to 
such  questions. 

Ill 

Professor  Bagley,  and  other  critics  of  the 
test  movement,  have  been  particularly  wor¬ 


ried  about  the  effect  of  our  tests  on  our  edu¬ 
cational  practice  and  democratic  ideals. 
This  gives  rise  to  our  third  question:  “What 
is  the  significance  to  educational  practice  of 
the  results  of  intelligence  tests?” 

Some  one,  in  a  discouraged  mood,  said 
that  tests  raised  more  questions  than  they 
answered.  Probably  no  other  movement 
has  more  forcefully  caused  us  to  question 
our  traditional  methods  of  education.  The 
tests  have  caused  us  to  be  more  conscious 
of  individual  differences  with  the  result 
that  we  have  attempted  to  organize  the 
school  to  meet  the  needs  of  different  pupils 
better.  The  organization  of  subject  matter 
and  the  methods  of  teaching  have  been 
changed  to  meet  pupil  needs.  New  courses 
have  been  added,  in  order  that  every  type  of 
child  may  find  something  which  will  meet 
his  needs. 

While  all  will  doubtless  agree  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  stimulation  that  has  come  from  the  use 
of  intelligence  tests,  we  do  not  so  well  agree 
to  the  interpretation  we  should  give  to  the 
scores.  Can  we  say  that  an  individual 
having  a  certain  intelligence  quotient  cannot 
go  further  in  school  than  a  certain  grade? 
Can  we  say  that  certain  subjects,  as  Latin 
or  alegbra,  are  impossible  to  certain  pupils? 
Can  we  assert  that  a  boy  or  girl  of  low  in¬ 
telligence  rating  can  be  successful  only  at  a 
machine-tending  job?  On  the  basis  of  a 
single  test  such  as  we  have  to-day,  we  cannot 
make  such  statements  with  anything  like 
certainty.  It  may  be  that  our  boy  or  girl 
could  continue  in  school  for  a  number  of 
years,  if  the  school  were  to  enrich  its  offer¬ 
ings.  Possibly  new  methods  of  teaching 
certain  diflScult  subjects  will  place  them 
within  the  reach  of  pupils  who  formerly 
could  not  grasp  them.  Just  because  a  boy 
likes  and  can  do  shop  work,  is  no  reason  for 
denying  to  him  instruction  in  literature, 
science,  music,  history,  etc. 

Before  we  determine  limits  to  a  person’s 
education  or  to  his  career,  there  are  numer¬ 
ous  factors  which  must  be  evaluated.  A 
single  test,  either  group  or  individual,  can 
do  this  only  to  a  limited  extent.  Possibly 
we  can  say  that  a  boy  of  90  I.  Q.  cannot 
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master  algebra  as  taught  in  School  X,  but 
to  make  the  general  statement  that  he  can 
learn  no  algebra  at  all  is  not  proved  until 
we  have  tried  several  methods  of  teaching. 

However,  we  are  using  and  will  continue 
to  use  the  methods  of  the  trained  clinical 
psychologist  to  determine  the  innate  capa¬ 
city  and  limits  of  development  of  the  in¬ 
dividual.  When  such  methods  are  used  we 
can  with  some  assurance  say  that  an  individ¬ 
ual  will  develop  in  this  or  that  way. 

It  is  not  subversive  of  democracy  to  say 
that  any  individual  is  limited.  He  may  be 
limited  in  innate  ability  and  yet  capable 
of  profiting  greatly  by  experiences  on  the 
level  of  his  ability.  Dr.  Bagley’s  terms 
“vertical”  and  “horizontal”  development, 
while  not  new,  present  the  situation.  In¬ 
nate  capacity  is  a  vertical  development  fol¬ 
lowing  a  course  of  growth  similar  to  our 
physical  growth.  Horizontal  development 
consists  of  increasing  experiences  at  any  par¬ 
ticular  stage  of  the  vertical  growth.  When 
vertical  growth  stops,  horizontal  growth 
may  still  continue;  and  we  cannot  assign 
any  limit  to  this  growth. 

The  principle  involved  has  been  recognized 
by  one  of  our  greatest  democrats,  Abraham 
Lincoln.  He  worked  for  the  freedom  and 
equality  of  the  Negro,  but  he  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  him  equal  to  the  white  in  all  re¬ 
spects.  He  said  in  one  of  his  debates  with 
Douglas : 

I  have  no  purpose  to  introduce  political  and 
social  equality  between  the  white  and  the  black 
races.  There  is  a  physical  difference  between 
the  two  which,  in  my  judgment,  will  probably 


forever  forbid  their  living  together  upon  the  foot¬ 
ing  of  perfect  equality;  and  inasmuch  as  it  be¬ 
comes  a  necessity  that  there  must  be  a  difference, 
I,  as  well  as  Judge  Douglas,  am  in  favor  of  the 
race  to  which  I  belong  having  the  superior  posi¬ 
tion.  I  have  never  said  anything  to  the  contrary, 
but  I  hold  that,  notwithstanding  all  this,  there  is 
no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  Negro  is  not  en¬ 
titled  to  all  the  natural  rights  enumerated  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence, — the  right  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  I  hold 
that  he  is  as  much  entitled  to  these  as  the  white 
man.  I  agree  with  Judge  Douglas  that  he  is 
not  my  equal  in  many  respects, — certainly  not  in 
color,  perhaps  not  in  moral  or  intellectual  endow¬ 
ment.  But  in  the  right  to  eat  the  bread,  without 
the  leave  of  anybody  else,  which  his  own  hand 
earns,  he  is  my  equal  and  the  equal  of  Judge  Douglas 
and  the  equal  of  every  living  man. 

And  so  in  the  matter  of  innate  ability,  we 
cannot  consider  all  people  equal,  but  we  can 
assure  to  all  people  equal  political  protection, 
equal  opportunities  for  education,  equal 
social  life,  and  equal  opportunity  to  share  in 
the  inheritance  of  the  race. 

Under  our  present  educational  system,  we 
are  not  securing  equal  educational  opportu¬ 
nity.  and  no  force  has  been  more  powerful 
than  the  test  movement  to  bring  this  to  our 
attention.  When  the  tester  says  that  cer¬ 
tain  pupils  can  go  no  further  than  such  a 
grade,  or  can  not  master  such  a  subject,  he 
is  placing  a  challenge  before  the  educator 
to  make  other  provision  for  the  children. 
Probably  much  could  be  desired  in  the  way 
of  more  adequate  tests,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  much  is  needed  in  the  way  of  more 
adequate  educational  facilities. 


The  time  is  coming  when  the  state  will  ask  more  and  expect  more  of  higher 
education  than  the  state  has  ever  asked  or  expected  before.  I  count  it  for¬ 
tunate  that  we  have  in  our  country  not  only  institutions  directly  supported  by 
the  state  but  institutions  under  private  endowment.  The  generous  rivalry  of  the 
two  types  will  accomplish  more  than  one  type  alone  could  possibly  bring  to  pass. 
Out  of  this  rivalry,  there  will  come  a  response  of  higher  education  which  I  believe 
will  fully  justify  generous  support  of  higher  education  out  of  the  public  funds  and 
will  warrant  persons  of  wealth  in  making  still  further  contributions  to  our  private 
institutions  under  private  endowment. — George  E.  Vincent. 


NEXT  STEPS  IN  EDUCATIONAL  SURVEYING 

William  H.  Allen 


The  school  survey  has  already  an  ex¬ 
tensive  bibliography.  From  it  have 
resulted  many  constructive  studies 
and  in  its  name  have  been  perpetrated  many 
evasions,  farces,  pageants,  monologues,  and 
tragedies.  In  the  next  decade  there  will  be 
two  surveys  (perhaps  five)  for  each  one  thus 
far  made,  because  conditions  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  field  are  progressively  producing  need 
for  surveys.  The  open  questions  are:  Why 
shall  educational  surveys  be  made?  Where? 
When?  By  whom?  and  To  what  end? 

The  interests  at  stake,  and  the  angles  of 
vision,  are  so  many  that  no  one  person  can 
speak  for  all  of  them.  The  writer  draws  his 
forecast  of  next  steps  in  educational  survey¬ 
ing  from  various  kinds  and  degrees  of  contact 
with  surveys  affecting  single-room  schools, 
institutional  schools,  private  academies, 
state  systems  of  rural  schools,  city  systems, 
state-supported  higher  education,  state  de¬ 
partments,  teacher-training  schools,  survey 
reports,  school  reports,  college  catalogues, 
and  public  debates  over  survey  results. 

Because  readers  of  the  Educationai. 
Review  are  familiar  with  school  surveying 
in  general,  only  a  few  aspects  will  be  touched 
upon  that  are  frequently  overlooked  or  un¬ 
derstressed.  For  brevity’s  sake  a  surv^ey 
credo  is  suggested,  a  “daily  dozen”  of  re¬ 
minders.  Though  all  are  open  to  discussion, 
they  are  here  worded  as  truisms  for  all  school 
surveying  that  aims  at  democracy  and  vi¬ 
tality,  rather  than  at  autocracy  and  obsoles¬ 
cence  in  school  work. 

I.  All  eflBcient  trusteeing,  administering, 
supervising,  and  teaching — in  higher  and 
lower  education,  in  private  and  parochial  as 
well  as  public  service — will  include  both 
continuous  self-surveying  and  periodic  spec¬ 
ial  surveying. 

II.  The  chief  end  of  special  surveying  will  be 
to  help  and  extend  continuous  self-surveying. 


III.  The  most  productive  surveying  and 
self-surveying  will  be  the  build-as-you-go 
kind,  which  applies  lessons  as  fast  as  they 
are  learned  instead  of  waiting  for  distant 
final  reports. 

IV.  Parents,  taxpayers,  legislators,  and 
budget  makers  will  learn  to  demand  and  use 
survey  results. 

V.  All  persons  whose  school  work  is  sur¬ 
veyed  will  be  asked  to  help  make,  and  help 
think  through,  any  survey  affecting  their 
own  work. 

VI.  Survey  findings  of  fact  and  of  sugges¬ 
tion  will  be  shown  to  those  whose  work  is 
surveyed  for  their  study,  and  for  modifica¬ 
tion  if  needed  to  square  with  evidence, 
before  being  given  to  the  public  or  used  by 
superiors  in  shaping  judgments. 

VII.  School  activities  will  be  surveyed  in 
the  light  of  classroom  work  and  community 
needs  with  no  segregating  or  insulating  of 
so-called  administrative  and  financial  facts 
apart  from  the  human  service  they  are  in¬ 
tended  to  express. 

VIII.  High  spots  or  excellencies  of  achieve¬ 
ment,  method,  facility,  personnel,  and  pur¬ 
pose  will  be  the  background  against  which 
low  spots,  deficiencies,  and  unmet  needs  will 
be  stated. 

IX.  Specification  in  questioning  and  in 
answering  will  be  considered  fairer  and  more 
useful  than  generalization,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  what  school  users  and  school 
workers  themselves  see  and  think,  rather 
than  w’hat  they  are  told  by  “experts,”  that 
will  improve  school  management. 

X.  Excellencies,  deficiencies,  and  differ¬ 
ences  will  be  seen  to  lose  their  teaching  value 
when  not  separately  reported,  especially  if 
mixed  together  in  averages  and  medians 
that  by  very  definition  obscure  both  needs 
and  merits. 

XI.  Survey  reports  will  be  considered 
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“duds,**  if  not  understandable  by  those  who  By  no  means  least  among  our  backslidings 
pay  for  surveys,  those  whose  work  is  sur-  has  been  the  tendency  to  neglect  entirely, 
veyed  and  those  whose  children  are  the  or  to  soft-pedal,  the  responsibility  of  the 
beneficiaries  or  maleficiaries  of  that  work.  “men  higher  up”  and  the  agencies  higher 
XII.  Surveying  technique  and  self-sur-  up  for  wrong  direction,  wrong  spirit,  and 
veying  technique,  including  the  technique  wrong  or  inadequate  service.  Hence  scape- 
of  critically  analyzing  survey  plans  and  goats  have  been  made  of  the  single-room 
reports,  will  be  taught  not  only  in  graduate  and  the  elementary  teacher,  perhaps  the 
schools  of  education  but  also  in  teacher  teacher-training  school,  but  always  and 
training  schools,  university  extension  courses  especially  the  taxpayer,  when  the  most  fun- 
and  college  and  high-school  courses  in  de-  damental  of  all  troubles  was  in  the  state 
mocracy’s  problems.  university  or  the  state  department  of  educa- 

When  put  together  as  a  “daily  dozen”  tion  or  a  state  law  imposed  by  leading  edu- 
for  both  surveyors  and  surveyed,  do  these  cators. 

propositions  sound  almost  axiomatic?  Re-  In  spite,  however,  of  all  deficiencies  of  the 
mote  and  recent  surveys  show  that  they  are  school  survey  during  its  experimental  days, 
far  from  being  axiomatic — yet.  In  fact,  the  the  need  for  it  is  so  inherent  and  the  benefits 
skepticism  which  one  hears  on  every  hand  of  the  self-survey  so  notable  that  efficiency 
with  respect  to  surveys  is  largely  due  to  the  surveying  and  self-surveying  must  certainly 
fact  that  some  or  many  of  the  foregoing  become  as  regular  a  feature  of  up-to-date 
simple  principles  of  fair  dealing  and  com-  school  work  as  is  the  efficiency  audit  in 
munity  pedagogics  have  not  been  applied,  business.  Indeed,  so  obvious  are  the  bene- 
There  are  even  indications  that  the  orthodox  fits  that  come  from  the  survey  attitude 
surveying  of  this  decade  has  violated  more  toward  one’s  w’ork  and  toward  needs  not 
principles  of  democratic  and  constructive  yet  fully  met,  that  it  may  reasonably  be 
surveying  than  did  the  Connecticut  surveys  expected  that  our  great  voluntary  teachers’ 
of  Charles  D.  Hine  thirty  years  ago  and  the  organizations  will  soon  provide  for  contin- 
pioneer  surveys  of  1911  to  1914.  uous  periodic  efficiency  audits  and  self- 

Medianitis,  with  its  superhuman  power  to  surveys  of  their  stewardship, 
conceal  truth,  is  spreading.  Expertitis,  with  If  the  reader  concurs  in  the  “daily  dozen  ” 
its  ex  cathedra  and  cx  camera  utterances,  has  reminders  of  methods  to  be  employed  in  a 
had  a  vogue  which  seems  quite  incompatible  school  survey — ^whether  of  higher  education, 
with  the  simple  community  questions  that  parochial  schools,  private  academies,  public 
prompt  surveys.  For  reasons  that  it  is  school,  or  state  department  of  education — 
hard  to  understand,  survey  after  survey  has  let  us  suggest  a  few  special  fields  of  inquiry 
come  and  gone  without  discovering  a  com-  to  which  school  surveying  will  soon  be  widely 
mendable  feature  or  person  in  the  school  extended. 

systems  of  great  cities  and  great  states.  1.  Educational  trusteeing  will  be  sur- 
Instead  of  stimulating  continuous  self-  veyed,  if  only  to  help  trustees  themselves 
surveying  and  the  habit  of  challenging  school  to  become  edncation-minded  and  to  think  of 
products,  much  surveying  has  seemed  to  their  own  w’^ork  in  terms  of  their  opportunity 
paralyze  the  ability  of  small  and  large  and  obligation  to  serve.  The  recent  con- 
communities  to  think  independently  about  ference,  the  first  of  its  kind,  of  trustees  of 
their  own  school  needs  and  services.  In  state-snpported  higher  institutions,  and  the 
place  after  place  Hamlet  has  been  staged  consideration  of  this  need  by  the  Association 
at  great  expense,  and  with  nation-wide  ad-  of  American  Colleges  in  January,  1924,  are 
vertising,  without  permitting  the  only  true  promising  straws. 

Hamlet  of  the  school  survey — the  service  2.  The  N.  E.  A.,  our  great  state  teachers’ 
actually  rendered — even  a  passing  moment  associations,  onr  college  entrance  associa- 
on  the  stage.  tions  and  several  of  the  specialized  groups. 
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such  as  the  Political  Science  Association,  uncovering  and  releasing  the  energies  of 
will  undoubtedly  decide  upon  surveys  of  teachers. 

their  stewardship,  and  will  resort  more  and  6.  Special  fields  will  be  cooperatively 
more  to  outside  and  inside  eflSciency  audits,  surveyed:  freshman  English  in  college; 
which  will  compare  their  service  rendered  “earning  while  learning”  programs;  current 
with  opportunities  to  serve.  topics  approaches,  such  as  President  Burton 

3.  Recruiting  and  de-recruiting  of  teachers  of  Michigan  and  President  Howe  of  Case 
by  colleges,  professional  schools,  and  high  Technical  have  urged;  the  need  for  histories 
schools,  will  be  the  subject  of  special  surveys  to  be  rewritten  in  the  light  of  the  World 
and  self-surveys.  The  recent  report  by  the  War;  evidences  that  men  teachers  are  or 
Institute  for  Public  Service  that  but  one  of  are  not  of  special  help  in  a  school  system, 
six  hundred  college  catalogues  contained  a  7.  Teacher  attitudes  toward  the  work 
specific  teacher-recruiting  statement  of  the  teachers  are  hired  to  get  done  will  be  sur- 
country’s  need  for  ablest  personalities  in  veyed.  If  a  college  professor  believes  that 
teaching  and  of  the  rewards  and  durable  his  work  is  futile,  something  ought  to  be 
satisfactions  of  successful  teaching,  empha-  done  about  it  besides  saying  that  he  is  “just 
sizes  the  fact  that  other  activities  which  a  croaker.  ”  If  of  164  elementary  teachers, 
compete  with  teaching  have  many  spokes-  34  say  that  school  assemblies  help  their  class 
men  and  that  unless  education  recruits  for  work  not  at  all,  72  say  they  help  it  little,  and 
itself  it  will  be  without  necessary  leaders.  106,  or  nearly  two  thirds,  say  they  help 

4.  The  very  aims  of  schools,  and  the  little  or  not  at  all,  there  is  need  for  action 
courses  of  study  for  schools,  colleges,  and  that  may  easily  be  more  important  than  a 
professional  schools,  will  be  surveyed  and  new  school  building. 

re-surveyed.  When  Britain’s  prime  minis-  8.  Teacher  training  will  have  an  epidemic 
ter  tries  to  make  political  capital  out  of  the  of  surveys  and  self-surveys  that  will  chal- 
allegation  that  an  English  boy  at  fifteen  is  lenge  orthodox  courses  in  our  preparing 
two  years  ahead  of  an  American  the  same  schools;  orthodox  “supervision,”  which  so 
age,  it  seems  clear  that  America  must  do  a  often  stunts  growth;  orthodox  requirements 
little  more  surveying  of  its  aims  and  subject  for  promotion  via  academic  points  unrelated 
matter  in  education.  to  actual  school  requirements;  and  current 

5.  Teacher  happiness  will  be  surveyed  and  disparagement  of  travel  study,  self-help 

self -surveyed.  Reasons  for  unhappiness  instruction,  and  growth  through  eflBcient 

must  be  discovered.  Communities  and  teaching  and  efficient  participation  in  com- 
sup)ervisors  will  be  interested  in  consciously  munity  life. 


SHALL  WE  TRAIN  TEACHERS  FOR  RURAL  SCHOOL  SERVICE? 

Marvin  S.  Pittman 

WE  ALL  live  in  two  worlds.  On  the  service,  two  questions  present  themselves : 
one  hand,  there  is  the  world  of  facts,  shall  we  remake  our  educational  world  de 
realities,  things  as  they  are;  on  the  novo?  or,  shall  we  repair  it,  bit  by  bit,  as  each 
other  hand,  the  world  of  dreams,  ideals,  part  breaks  down  completely.^ 
hopes,  things  as  we  wish  they  were.  In  If  we  remake  our  machinery  and  adjust  it 
matters  of  education  we  are  ever  conscious  for  the  solution  of  rural  educational  problems 
of  these  two  worlds.  When  we  consider  as  they  confront  us  to-day,  we  shall  elimin- 
the  problem  of  training  teachers  for  rural  ate,  practically,  the  entire  problem  of  rural 
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teacher  training.  The  remaking  that  is 
necessary,  in  my  judgment,  would  involve 
the  following  essentials: 

I.  A  great  enlargement  of  our  taxing  unit 
for  educational  support,  so  adjusting  our 
scheme  of  taxation  that  similar  properties 
would  pay  an  equal  tax  rate.  The  tax  bur¬ 
den  should  be  so  regulated  that  each  would 
pay  not  necessarily  according  to  assessed 
valuation,  but  rather  according  to  produc¬ 
tive  power. 

II.  School  moneys  should  be  so  distrib¬ 
uted  that  funds  could  be  used  according  to 
need,  to  the  end  that  every  child  could  and 
would  have  the  kind  of  school  that  it 
needs. 

III.  The  schools  should  be  directed  by  a 
non-partisan  enlightened  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  The  Board  should  be  endowed  with 
large  administrative  powers,  its  members 
should  have  education  and  experience  of  such 
a  character  that  they  w  ould  understand  what 
is  necessary  for  effective  school  administra¬ 
tion.  They  should  know  how  to  select  in¬ 
telligent  administrative  and  supervisory 
officials  and  should  have  courage  enough  to 
support  them  in  the  administration  of  the 
schools. 

IV.  Teachers  should  be  put  to  work  in  the 
positions  where  their  abilities  will  do  most  to 
provide  a  suitable  school  for  every  child. 
The  teacher  should  be  given  the  greatest 
amount  of  supervision  when  she  needs  it 
most,  and  her  salary  should  be  regulated 
according  to  (a)  educational  equipment, 
(b)  professional  training,  (c)  successful  ex¬ 
perience,  (d)  individual  responsibility,  and 
(e)  hardships  to  be  borne. 

V.  School  boards  should  be  required  to 
place  in  one-teacher  schools  such  teachers 
as  have  proved  themselves  especially  suc¬ 
cessful  in  other  schools  where  less  knowledge 
is  required.  The  school  board  should  be 
required  to  pay  a  salary  of  such  size  that 
it  would  get  the  service  of  the  very  best 
teachers  in  the  entire  system  for  the  one- 
teacher  schools. 

VI.  Such  an  ideal  system  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  our  schools  would  provide  the 
following  advantages  to  the  rural  sections: 


A.  It  would  provide  an  equitable  tax  burden 
for  all  property.  If  this  were  done,  it  would  then 
cost  the  farmer  no  more  to  have  a  good  school 
for  his  child  than  it  would  to  have  a  poor  school. 
If  such  were  the  case,  all  of  his  complaints  would 
then  be  in  behalf  of  a  good  school. 

B.  This  would  make  the  rural  one- teacher 
school  by  far  the  most  expensive  per-pupil  unit 
of  any  part  of  our  school  system.  This  done,  the 
taxpayers  would  soon  wage  a  continuous  crusade 
against  the  one-teacher  school  in  favor  of  con¬ 
solidation. 

C.  It  would  put  all  schools  under  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  a  business-like  body,  which  would  of 
necessity  put  into  operation  an  intelligent  system 
in  the  management  of  the  schools. 

D.  Teachers  would  then  be  trained  and  placed 
according  to  the  specific  needs  of  the  schools  and 
peculiar  fitness  of  the  teacher.  When  a  genius 
was  discovered,  she  might  then  be  promoted  to 
the  position  of  teacher  of  one  of  the  remaining 
one-teacher  schools. 

E.  The  problem  of  training  teachers  for  rural 
schools  would  then  be  practically  eliminated,  be¬ 
cause  teaching  a  one-teacher  school  would  then 
be  the  acme  of  class-room  achievement, — the  goal 
at  which  teachers  would  arrive  after  successful 
experience  in  various  parts  of  an  educational 
organization. 

F.  This  would  remove  the  rural  teacher  from 
the  ranks  of  the  common,  the  inferior,  the  de¬ 
spised.  It  would  place  her  in  the  ranks  of  the 
chosen,  the  select,  the  superior.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  difficulty  to-day  in  connection  with 
getting  training  teachers  for  rural  schools  is  that 
so  few  people  will  voluntarily  enlist  in  the  cause. 
If  they  do,  they  find  it  necessary  to  explain, 
apologize,  defend  their  action.  The  natural 
question  which  every  one  asks  is:  “Why  work  at 
a  hard  job  for  low  pay  when  you  can,  with  less 
effort  and  less  information,  work  at  an  easy  job 
for  high  pay.^” 

Training  teachers  for  the  one-teacher 
school  is  an  impossibility  under  a  system 
that  makes  it  possible  for  a  district  board 
of  education  to  employ  the  poorest  teacher 
on  the  market.  Trained  teachers  are  rarely 
found  under  a  township  system,  where  there 
are  but  few  teachers  to  be  employed  and 
where  the  employment  is  in  the  hand  of  one 
trustee  who  is  politically  elected.  Trained 
teachers  are  to  be  expected  only  in  those 
rural  sections  of  America  where  one  Board 
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of  Education  employs  many  teachers  and  tied.  Our  legislative  feet  are  bound  in  the 
where  they  administer  their  schools  on  a  wooden  shoes  which  fitted  us  in  our  infancy, 
business  basis  through  an  executive  secre-  Our  legislative  heads  still  have  the  form 
tary.  The  one-teacher  school  will  persist  given  them  while  they  were  yet  plastic, 
longest  in  those  states  where  the  mana-  Our  educational  and  social  spirits  still  occupy 
gerial  authority  is  most  decentralized  and  the  bodies  of  a  past  existence.  We  build 
will  disappear  first  in  those  states  where  new  abodes  only  when  fire  and  earthquake 
business  methods  and  tested  educational  destroy  those  in  which  we  have  found  safety, 
principles  may  be  most  easily  applied.  The  That  others  have  found  something  which 
problem,  then,  of  how  to  secure  trained  they  think  better  moves  us  but  little.  Gen- 
teachers  for  rural  schools  is  not  really  one  erally,  in  government,  we  endure  the  ills 
of  teacher  training  so  much  as  it  is  one  of  we  have  rather  than  undertake  to  invent  or 
providing  a  proper  system  of  school  adminis-  to  learn  something  new.  The  rural  school 
tration  for  all  of  the  schools.  is  sick.  We  all  realize  it.  We  know  that 

The  one-teacher  school  was  a  democratic  a  major  operation  is  necessary  to  cure  the 
institution  in  America  when  all  wealth  was  malady.  We  dread  major  operations.  They 
rural  wealth.  Now  that  the  major  portion  are  expensive — danger  attends  them.  They 
of  the  wealth  is  in  the  city  and  now  that  our  often  cure,  but  sometimes  the  ])atient  does 
industrial  and  social  situation  is  so  changed  not  survive.  Knowing  this  to  be  true,  we 
that  “we  are  all  for  each  and  each  for  all”  continue  to  apply  mush  poultices  externally 
whether  we  will  or  not,  the  one-teacher  and  to  take  catnip  tea  internally.  We  know 
school  has  become  the  most  undemocratie,  that  neither  will  do  any  good,  but  they  keep 
the  most  unsocialized,  and  the  most  unjust  us  busy  and  salve  our  consciences.  They 
institution  in  our  American  life.  If,  there-  make  it  possible  for  us  to  say  that  we  are 
fore,  we  really  want  trained  teachers  for  our  doing  all  in  our  power  for  the  sick  patient, 
rural  schools,  if  we  really  desire  that  the  boys  Merely  to  train  teachers  for  rural  schools 
and  the  girls  on  the  farms  shall  have  a  fair  will  never  give  us  trained  teachers.  That 
chance  in  life,  let  us  focus  our  intellects  is  beginning  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  problem, 
and  our  physical  energies  upon  the  task  of  Proper  administration  is  the  first  essential.  ^ 
providing  the  machinery  that  will  make  it  In  Michigan  annually  we  induct  two  thous- 
possible.  So  long  as  the  knowledge  actually  and  beginning  teachers  into  the  rural  schools 
needed  is  less,  so  long  as  the  hours  are  of  the  state,  fifteen  hundred  of  whom  have 
shorter,  so  long  as  the  task  is  easier,  so  had  only  six  weeks  of  professional  training, 
long  as  the  responsibility  is  less,  and  above  After  one  year  of  experience  they  drop  out 
all,  so  long  as  the  salary  is  more  for  the  of  the  profession  or  gravitate  to  the  city 
teacher  who  teaches  one  grade  in  town  than  schools.  The  result  is  that  we  have  a  never- 
it  is  for  the  teacher  who  teaches  eight  grades  ending  line  of  youths  and  maidens  who  are 
in  the  country,  just  so  long  will  the  stream  preparing  to  teach  in  rural  schools.  The 
of  teachers  flow  toward  the  town.  But,  if  jjreparation  at  present  consists  in  giving 
we  will  put  a  very  much  increased  salary  on  them  a  small  kit  of  “First  aid  to  the  in- 
the  side  of  the  country  school,  over  and  jured”  remedies.  This  can  not  be  dignified 
above  the  city  school,  there  will  be  some  by  calling  it  “training.”  Even  if  we  re¬ 
choice  for  the  teacher  of  ability.  This  quired  tw’o  years  of  normal  school  training 
great  advantage  cannot  be  provided  for  the  for  certification,  the  weakest  teachers  of 
one-teacher  school  under  a  scheme  of  ad-  those  certificated  would  still  be  in  the  hard- 
ministration  which  is  too  small  and  too  local  est  jobs  and  our  drift  into  the  town  would 
in  nature.  continue,  if  we  kept  our  present  system  un- 

But  we  can  not  remake  our  government  changed, 
simply  by  educational  decree.  Even  in  To  say  that  it  is  not  possible  to  change  the 
young,  progressive  America,  we  are  tradition  system  is  not  argument — it  is  assertion.  It 
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is  possible.  School  boards  who  employ 
large  numbers  of  teachers  are  constantly 
setting  up  the  requirements  for  the  various 
positions  and  paying  salaries  according  to 
the  needs  necessary  to  put  the  proper  person 
in  the  proper  place.  The  rural  school  should 
be  brought  under  the  same  wise  administra¬ 
tion.  Accepting  our  educational  world  as 
it  isy  though,  and  surrendering  ourselves  as 
cowards  in  the  presence  of  a  real  challenge, 
let  us  ask  what  we  can  do,  what  we  must  do, 
and  what  we  are  doing  in  the  way  of  training 
teachers  for  our  rural  schools.  When  com¬ 
pared  with  what  we  were  doing  a  few  years 
since,  w^e  are  doing  much,  but  when  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  need  for  trained  teachers,  we  are 
doing  but  little. 

There  are  two  types  of  agencies  that  are 
functioning  in  the  training  of  teachers  for 
rural  service,  incidental  and  direct.  The 
incidental  agencies  are  reading-circle  courses, 
teachers’  institutes,  and  rural  school  super¬ 
vision.  The  direct  agencies  are  high  schools, 
county  normal  training  classes,  rural  educa¬ 
tion  departments  in  normal  schools,  and 
teachers’  colleges. 

Reading-circle  courses  have  rendered  a 
splendid  service  in  the  evolution  of  peda¬ 
gogical  agencies  for  the  aid  of  rural  schools. 
Thousands  of  the  rural  teachers  of  America 
have  received  their  first  great  pedagogical 
inspiration  from  the  reading  of  some  book 
that  was  the  required  reading  for  that  year. 
How  well  do  I  remember  the  part  played  in 
my  own  life  by  “Jean  Mitchell’s  School,” 
“Thelps  and  his  Teachers,”  and  Hamilton’s 
“The  Recitation.  ”  These  books  were  to  me 
voices  from  another  and  a  better  world. 
They  gave  me  a  standard  by  w  hich  to  meas¬ 
ure  my  own  effort.  They  provoked  within 
me  desires  for  bigger  professional  life,  ideals 
of  a  higher  technique,  resolutions  to  seek 
further  training,  consciousness  of  a  great 
opportunity  that  was  mine.  Reading-circle 
courses  have  not  always  proved  a  success,  but 
that  they  have  not  has  probably  been  more 
due  to  ineffective  administration  than  to  the 
fundamental  w^eakness  of  the  plan  itself.  The 
idea  is  too  valuable  even  now  to  be  aban¬ 
doned  until  a  better  plan  has  been  evolved. 


The  teachers’  institute  has  been  no  less 
important  than  has  the  reading-circle  work. 
So  long  as  our  rural  teachers  are  persons 
with  limited  academic  and  professional  train¬ 
ing,  all  agencies  possible  must  be  used  to 
introduce  them  to  the  pedagogical  world 
and  to  give  them  a  sense  of  belonging  to  the 
teaching  craft.  The  local  teachers’  meet¬ 
ing,  where  the  individual  teacher  makes  a 
five-minute  talk  on  “How  I  conduct  the  hot 
lunch,”  or  “What  we  do  at  our  Parent- 
Teacher  Association,”  and  on  up  to  the  state 
meeting  of  the  Teachers’  Association,  where 
the  teacher  hears  some  national  educator  of 
whom  she  has  heard,  or  whose  books  she  has 
read,  are  definite  mile  posts  in  the  training 
of  teachers  for  the  rural  schools.  How  these 
meetings  may  prove  more  helpful  to  the 
rural  teachers  deserves  more  careful  consid¬ 
eration  on  the  part  of  the  officials  in  charge 
of  such  meetings. 

Technical  rural  school  supervision  is  an 
undeveloped  field  of  teacher  training.  But 
few  of  the  states  have  yet  availed  themselves 
of  this  possibility.  Those  states  that  have 
done  most  in  this  field  are  the  ones  in  which 
either  the  state  or  county  educational  au¬ 
thority  is  strong.  Those  states  in  which  the 
authority  rests  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  a 
township  or  local  district  oflBcials  have  made 
but  slight  progress  along  these  lines.  Those 
states  that  are  succeeding,  are  beacon  lights 
to  guide  our  footsteps  to  a  better  way. 

The  direct  agencies  for  the  training  of  rural 
teachers  are  of  very  recent  origin.  It  was 
not  until  the  present  century  that  the  rural 
school  appeared  among  the  educational  prob¬ 
lems  and  demanded  consideration.  Practi¬ 
cally  all  the  rural  pedagogical,  social,  and 
economic  literature,  and  practically  all  legis¬ 
lative  action,  directed  specifically  toward  ru¬ 
ral  school  betterment  and  all  of  the  agencies, 
especially  devised  for  the  training  of  rural 
teachers,  are  the  fruit  of  the  past  two  decades. 

The  high  schools,  as  teacher-training  agen¬ 
cies,  are  found  in  only  a  few  of  our  states. 
Where  they  are  found,  the  usual  practice 
is  for  the  high  school  seniors  to  elect  two 
subjects  of  a  pedagogical  nature  as  a  part 
of  their  course.  The  students  electing  such 
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courses  do  a  certain  amount  of  cadet  teach¬ 
ing  in  some  grade  in  their  own  school  system. 
Sometimes  the  classes  have  visiting  privileges 
in  a  nearby  rural  school. 

Such  training  is  by  no  means  all  of  the 
training  or  the  kind  of  training  they  need, 
but  it  is  far  better  than  no  training  at  all. 
The  young  people  do  get  the  point  of  view 
of  the  teacher;  they  get  a  taste  of  pedagogical 
literature;  they  try  themselves  out  as  leaders 
and  friends  of  children.  They  are  observers 
in  some  school  room  in  which  there  is  usually 
exemplified  a  good  type  of  teaching  and  a 
good  type  of  school  housekeeping.  These 
are  all  of  high  value.  High  school  training, 
plus  brief  pedagogical  exposure,  plus  a 
buoyant  spirit  and  a  will  to  win  are  not  all 
that  is  needed,  but  constitute  an  excellent 
beginning  for  a  young  teacher  to  make  it 
possible  for  her  to  make  better  boys  and 
girls  in  an  impoverished  hungry  rural  school. 

The  county  normal  training  classes  under¬ 
take  the  problem  usually  with  more  heroic 
effort  and  with  a  higher  conception  of  teacher 
training.  Usually  high  school  graduation 
is  a  pre-requisite  for  taking  the  course. 
Sp)ecial  rooms  in  the  high  school  or  in  a  grade 
building,  or  sometimes  an  entire  special 
building  is  devoted  to  the  cause.  Special 
teachers,  who  devote  their  full  time  to  the 
cause  are  employed.  They  are  experienced, 
well  trained  teachers.  The  students  who 
enroll  are  carefully  selected.  They  work 
together  in  the  course.  They  develop  a 
group  morale.  One  of  their  teachers  in¬ 
structs  them  in  their  subject  matter  and 
another  teacher  guides  their  observation  of 
instruction  and  supervision  of  their  practice 
teaching.  Usually  the  county  superinten¬ 
dent  of  schools  of  the  county  in  which  the 
training  class  is  located  is  a  large  factor  in 
the  selection  of  the  students  who  take  the 
course.  He  cooperates  in  their  training. 
He  is  a  large  influence  in  determining  what 
schools  they  will  teach.  He  supervises  their 
instruction  during  the  early  months  of  their 
work  until  they  gain  confidence  in  them¬ 
selves  and  control  of  the  personal  and  me¬ 
chanical  factors  of  the  schools.  The  great 
advantages  of  this  type  of  training  are: 


(1)  It  discovers  and  develops  good,  local 
pedagogical  talent  in  each  county  in  which 
the  training  class  is  located;  (2)  it  develops 
local  pride;  (3)  the  groups  are  small  enough 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  teachers  and  the 
students  to  become  intimately  acquainted; 

(4)  personal  acquaintance  and  interest  of  the 
local  officials  and  citizens  prompt  them  to 
aid  the  young  teachers  in  getting  their  train¬ 
ing  and  in  getting  started  in  their  work;  and 

(5)  this  is  the  least  expensive  way  for  young 
teachers  to  get  one  year  of  professional  train¬ 
ing. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  saying  that 
the  county  normal  training  class  is  the  proper 
or  the  fair  way  to  provide  rural  teachers, 
but  I  do  say  that  so  long  as  we  have  a  de¬ 
centralized  school  .system,  so  long  as  we 
have  a  diverse  school  tax  rate  for  the  various 
sections  of  our  counties,  so  long  as  we  use 
an  antiquated  method  of  disbursing  our 
school  funds,  and  so  long  as  we  permit  our 
local  school  boards  to  employ  the  cheapest 
teacher  that  they  can  find,  just  so  long  do  I 
believe  the  county  normal  is  the  most  practi¬ 
cal  and  most  effective  way  to  guarantee  a 
partially  trained  teacher  to  the  rural  schools. 

Only  within  the  present  century  have  the 
normal  schools  and  colleges  of  America 
begun  to  manifest  interest  in  the  rural 
schools.  I  think  it  may  truthfully  be  said 
that  the  interest  thus  far  shown  by  them 
has  been  very  mild  and  that  it  has  always 
attained  its  peak  point  during  the  sessions 
of  the  state  legislature.  Even  when  the 
normal  schools  have  felt  it  necessary  to  do 
anything  at  all,  they  have  been  content  and 
felt  educationally  very  religious  when  they 
introduced  one  teacher  into  the  faculty  and 
have  given  him, — more  often  her, — the  title 
of  the  “Head  of  the  Rural  School  Depart¬ 
ment.”  The  normal  schools  in  general  have 
taken  the  attitude  that  they  would  do  more 
when  the  rural  people  demanded  it.  The 
tragedy  of  this  situation  has  been  and  is 
that  the  rural  'people  have  not  and  do  not  de¬ 
mand  more.  They  have  been  so  unorganized 
that  they  could  not  demand  more.  They 
have  not  even  suflBciently  realized  the  situa¬ 
tion  so  that  they  wanted  more.  Progress 
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has  never  come  by  the  people  who  most  need 
it  demanding  it.  The  average  colonial  did 
not  demand  American  independence.  The 
slaves  of  the  South  did  not  demand  personal 
freedom.  The  drunkard  has  never  de¬ 
manded  that  he  be  set  free  from  the  dangers 
of  liquor.  The  Gentiles  did  not  demand 
that  St.  Paul  come  to  them  with  the  gospel. 
The  heathen  of  foreign  lands  are  not  de¬ 
manding  our  Christian  religion.  The  savages 
of  wildest  Africa  are  not  demanding  our 
twentieth-century  commerce.  In  all  of  these 
cases,  some  one  who  had  the  vision,  usually 
some  one  outside  of  the  needy  group,  de¬ 
veloped  the  cause.  So  should  the  normal 
colleges  and  the  universities  carry  forward 
the  work  of  rural  education.  Their  question 
should  always  be  not  “What  does  the  coun¬ 
try  demand.^”  but,  rather  “What  does  the 
country  need?” 

Under  the  present  conditions,  our  normal 
colleges  should  do  three  things  and  in  the 
following  order: 

1.  They  should  evangelize  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  State  in  behalf  of  trained  teach¬ 
ers  for  every  child. 

2.  They  should  discover  and  train  suit¬ 
able  leaders  in  rural  work.  County  normal 
teachers,  rural  school  supervisors,  principals 
and  teachers  for  consolidated  schools,  and 
prospective  county  superintendents,  should 
be  the  persons  whom  the  normal  schools  are 
constantly  searching  for  and  inspiring  to 
action. 

3.  The  normal  school  should  require  all 
teachers  who  take  only  one  year  of  profes¬ 
sional  training  to  prepare  for  teaching  in 
rural  schools.  The  normal  schools  should 
provide  distinct  organizations  to  take  care 
of  these  students  to  the  end  that  they  may 
be  equipped  for  the  work  that  the  circum¬ 
stances  will  force  them  to  do.  This  will 
mean  adequate  one-teacher  and  consolidated 
training  school  facilities.  It  will  mean  ex¬ 
pert  teachers,  inspiring  leaders  to  guide 
them  in  this  work.  This  requirement  is 
admittedly  unjust  to  the  teacher  and  unfair 
to  the  child,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
wise,  so  long  as  we  operate  under  our 
present  stupid  policy  of  putting  our  least- 


trained  teachers  in  our  hardest  teaching  po¬ 
sitions. 

Besides  these  direct  agencies  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  teachers,  our  agricultural  colleges  and 
our  universities  owe  a  distinct  obligation 
to  the  betterment  of  rural  life.  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  college  to  train  teachers  except  in  the 
realm  of  science,  particularly  agricultural 
science,  but  I  do  believe  that  every  student 
who  attends  an  agricultural  college  should 
be  given  an  inspiring  course  in  the  social 
and  educational  problems  of  rural  life,  to  the 
end  that  he  and  his  home  people  wdll  have 
an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  present 
educational  needs. 

The  university  is  in  a  strategic  position 
for  the  improvement  of  rural  life.  It  is  the 
university  which  has  the  students  of  ex¬ 
perience,  academic  equipment,  and  perhaps 
the  greatest  professional  possibilities.  This 
imposes  upon  the  university  an  obligation 
to  contribute  something  to  the  rural  life  in 
the  form  of  leadership  in  return  for  the 
support  that  has  been  given  to  it  by  the 
farms  of  the  state.  This  service  can  perhaps 
be  best  rendered  through  the  application  of 
the  science  of  statistics  to  the  problems  of 
rural  life,  and  in  formulating  the  program  for 
school  reorganization  and  educating  the 
public  to  an  appreciation  of  its  necessity.  ^ 

Summing  up,  then,  I  would  say,  first,  that 
any  intelligent  consideration  of  the  problem 
of  teacher  training  should  first  attack  the 
task  of  setting  up  machinery  that  will  most 
surely  guarantee  trained  teachers  for  every 
child.  This  necessitates  large  units  of  tax¬ 
ation  and  administration  with  a  keen  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  exceptional  difficulty  of  the 
one-teacher  school.  Second,  that  as  long 
as  our  organization  is  as  it  is  in  most  of  our 
states,  so  long  as  our  administrators  provide 
only  what  the  public  demands,  we  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  employ  makeshift  methods  of 
teacher  training  for  rural  teachers  and  keep 
the  requirements  for  rural  teachers  lower 
than  for  teachers  who  teach  in  town.  But  so 
long  as  we  do  this,  let  us  not  blame  the  rural 
people,  but  rather  condemn  our  educational 
leadership  for  unsatisfactory  rural  schools. 
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Percy  E, 

IF  AN  investigation  be  made  to  discover 
some  method  or  means,  whereby  the 
present  conditions  in  the  elementary 
schools  may  be  improved,  each  and  every 
suggestion  must  be  examined  carefully  in 
all  details,  and  its  advocates  may  well  be 
asked  the  following  questions : 

I.  Will  the  pupil  be  reached  better  by 
this  method? 

II.  Does  this  method  offer  better  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  self-discovery? 

III.  Will  it  aid  in  initiating  mental  proc¬ 
esses  and  in  forming  habits  appro¬ 
priate  to  many  kinds  of  knowledge? 

IV.  Will  it  supply  motives  for  further 
study  or  work? 

V.  How  may  a  place  be  found  for  it  in 
a  curriculum  which  is  already  over¬ 
crowded? 

VI.  What  effect  will  it  have  upon  the 
pupils  in  regard  to  their  attitude 
toward  the  high  school? 

With  these  questions  before  us  the  educa¬ 
tional  value  of  science  teaching  below  the 
high  school  may  be  considered  in  detail. 

/.  Will  the  pupils  be  reached  better  through 
the  methods  which  are  employed  in 
science  teaching  than  through  other 
methods  ? 

If  the  science  work  is  based  upon  the 
phenomena  of  every-day  life — the  science  of 
common  things — it  is  a  preparation  for  the 
immediate  present;  the  child  may  use  this 
knowledge  at  once,  and,  being  used,  it  be¬ 
comes  real  and  is  remembered.  Science 
deals  with  things  and  thus  appeals  to  the 
senses  more  than  any  other  study.  As 
James  has  said,  the  mind  is  best  reached 
through  an  appeal  to  all  of  the  senses. 
Therefore  a  laboratory  course  produces  the 
greatest  possible  impression,  as  compared 
with  any  other  method  of  teaching.  It 
must  be  stated  in  passing  that  no  science 
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course  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  science,  un¬ 
less  it  makes  use  of  the  laboratory  methods. 
The  actual  things  are  studied,  and,  what  is 
of  far  more  value,  the  real  meaning  of  the 
things  is  learned.  Dr.  E.  C.  Moore  has 
given  the  advice  to  “Idealize  the  real,*’  in¬ 
dicating  that  if  a  pupil  can  obtain  the  right 
impression  through  his  senses  he  will  become 
more  truly  educated.  The  purpose  of  the 
school  should  be  to  train  the  senses  so  that 
these  avenues  of  approach  to  the  mind  may 
transmit  truly  and  completely.  Dr.  E.  E. 
Brown  has  expressed  the  same  truth  when 
he  said,  “The  idea  educates.”  We  must  be 
sure  that  the  pupil  does  receive  the  right 
idea,  and  the  whole  of  the  idea,  through 
senses  which  have  been  properly  trained. 
It  would  seem  that  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  these  results  can  be  obtained  in  the 
easiest  and  most  efficient  manner  through  a 
science  course. 

II.  Does  this  method  offer  better  opportun¬ 
ities  for  self-discovery  ? 

The  field  of  science  is  so  broad  that  it  must 
touch  the  life  interests  of  each  and  every 
pupil  at  many  different  points,  thereby  fur¬ 
nishing  every  one  with  countless  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  self-discovery.  Again,  although 
science  is  general  in  its  nature,  it  deals  with 
concrete  details,  and  educators  are  agreed 
that  the  real  occasions  for  self-discovery 
occur  only  through  particular  and  definite 
experiences.  A  large  number  of  these 
opportunities  arise  in  the  laboratory,  which 
thus  may  be  considered  as  the  proving 
ground  of  the  child.  There  is  an  absolute 
need  for  some  such  place  in  the  school. 
Formerly  the  home  was  a  sort  of  general 
factory,  workshop,  or  laboratory,  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  being  a  worker,  every  one 
doing  his  share  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
others.  Now  the  child  is  deprived  of  this 
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splendid  opportunity  for  growth  and  devel¬ 
opment,  which  the  school  may  well  supply 
in  the  laboratory  work  of  a  science  course. 

The  child  can  not  be  aware  of  his  psycho¬ 
logical,  or  his  mental  needs;  he  does  not  miss 
what  he  has  never  possessed.  He  only  feels 
a  vague  unrest,  which  manifests  itself  grad¬ 
ually  as  a  distinct  dislike  for  school  work. 
Childhood  is  characterized  by  great  physical 
activity,  combined  with  an  insatiable  curios¬ 
ity  concerning  his  surroundings.  For  these 
reasons  the  child  should  be  given  that  kind 
of  work,  which,  while  it  offers  an  outlet  for 
considerable  muscular  energy,  combines  to 
a  high  degree  the  intellectual  with  the  physi¬ 
cal.  The  school  may  meet  this  need  through 
the  introduction  of  a  well  organized  course 
of  laboratory  science,  in  which  the  pupils 
perform  their  own  experiments,  satisfy  their 
curiosity  by  directed  activities,  and  learn 
to  think  connectively  and  creatively. 

As  has  been  said  by  Doctor  Dewey,  there 
can  be  no  impression  unless  there  is  pro¬ 
duced  some  expression.  Self-discovery,  then 
may  be  measured  by  both  the  quality  of 
expression  and  by  the  kinds  of  expression. 
Science  work  trains  all  the  methods  of  ex¬ 
pression:  talking,  drawing,  writing  and 
acting. 

111.  Will  science  aid  in  initiating  mental 
processes  and  in  forming  habits  ap¬ 
propriate  to  many  kinds  of  knowl¬ 
edge  ? 

If  we  analyze  the  mental  processes,  which 
it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  school  to  develop, 
we  shall  find  that  they  may  be  grouped  under 
three  heads:  observation,  memory,  and 
correct  reasoning.  The  desirable  habits, 
which  are  appropriate  to  many  kinds  of 
knowledge,  are  concentration  and  applica¬ 
tion.  Without  doubt,  there  is  no  study 
which  will  develop  all  of  these  to  such  a  high 
degree  as  will  a  course  of  laboratory  science 
in  the  grades  below  the  high  school. 

To  accomplish  the  best  results,  science 
should  be  introduced  below  the  high  school, 
for  the  early  impressions  and  habits  of 
thought  are  the  ones  which  are  most  lasting. 
The  power  of  observation  is  more  easily 


developed  then  than  later  in  the  high  school, 
because  the  appeal  is  greater,  and  there  is 
less  of  outside  interests  to  divert  the  atten¬ 
tion.  Once  established,  the  ability  to  ob¬ 
serve  becomes  second  nature  and  there  will 
be  little  need  for  conscious  attention. 
Interest  in  the  phenomena  of  the  environ¬ 
ment  is  not  lacking  in  the  child;  on  the 
contrary  it  is  very  great,  but  the  laboratory 
focalizes  the  natural  interest  and  thereby 
gives  it  concrete  value.  Moreover,  since  it 
is  easier  to  remember  an  experience  than  a 
bit  of  abstract  information,  and  since  the 
laboratory  supplies  a  huge  amount  of  in¬ 
dividual  experience,  the  very  great  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  laboratory  course  in  science  must 
be  realized.  If  only  for  its  ability  to  develop 
the  power  of  exact  observation,  and  to  fix 
general  principles  in  the  memory,  acquired 
through  personal  experience,  science  should 
be  taught  in  the  grades. 

It  may  well  be  said  that  memorization  is 
already  too  much  emphasized  in  the  grades 
without  the  addition  of  another  subject  for 
that  very  purpose.  Professor  James,  in  his 
“Talks  to  Teachers,”  writes,  “There  should 
be  less  memory  work  in  the  grades  and  more 
thought;  less  facts  and  more  reason.  Pupils 
repeat  words  without  knowing  what  the 
words  mean.  There  can  be  no  gain  without 
reaction.”  Science,  however,  does  far  more 
than  to  fix  facts  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils; 
it  gives  them  a  conscious  knowledge  of  the 
methods  by  which  the  facts  have  been  fixed 
in  their  minds.  Science  gives  the  power, 
acquired  through  experience,  to  reason  from 
cause  to  effect,  from  facts  to  theories,  from 
data  to  conclusion.  In  order  to  accomplish 
these  results  it  is  necessary  for  the  pupils 
to  exercise  concentration  and  to  apply  them¬ 
selves  to  the  work  in  hand  until  it  is  finished, 
thereby  completing  the  reaction  and  making 
a  real  and  lasting  gain. 

Science,  then,  holds  and  directs  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  pupil  by  its  compelling  interest, 
and  the  truth  is  learned  at  first  hand.  The 
child  is  rendered  independent  of  others  and 
develops  himself;  he  studies  the  thing,  and 
what  the  thing  represents,  and  learns  by  the 
actual  doing.  He  forms  habits  of  work  and 
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study,  thus  becoming  accustomed  to  a  kind 
of  mental  discipline,  which  is  not  demanded 
by  any  other  subject  in  the  schools.  The 
pupil  raises  conscious  standards  and  ideals, 
learns  to  judge  for  himself,  and  applies  this 
acquired  power  to  all  his  mental  processes. 

IV.  Will  science  supply  motives  for  fur¬ 
ther  study  or  work  ? 

It  has  been  indicated  that  the  interest  in 
science  will  be  great  because  it  appeals 
through  all  the  senses,  and  the  pupil  learns 
from  things,  by  the  doing.  The  pupil  is 
stimulated  by  the  feeling  of  conscious  power, 
since  he  learns  to  appreciate  the  natural 
phenomena  around  him,  and  constantly 
gains  an  increasing  ability  to  direct  the 
forces  of  nature.  His  ambition  can  not 
fail  to  be  aroused  by  all  kinds  of  motives  for 
further  study  or  for  some  life  work  which  is 
based  upon  science.  Although  science  pre¬ 
pares  for  the  present,  it  also  holds  many  a 
promise  for  future  stores  of  wonders  and 
accomplishments.  Unlike  many  other  stud¬ 
ies,  science  stimulates  the  imagination  to 
the  fullest  extent — not  the  “  castle-in-Spain  ” 
kind  of  an  imagination,  not  the  re-productive 
kind,  but  the  productive  and  creative  kind, 
in  the  visions  of  which  the  pupil  sees  himself 
a  great  scientist,  a  noted  doctor,  or  a  success¬ 
ful  manufacturer,  making  use  of  the  at 
present  unknown  applieations  of  science. 
He  is  not  satisfied  with  his  limited  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  he  plans  to  continue  his  science 
work,  for  he  is  awakened  to  a  realization  of 
his  present  limitations.  He  will  better 
appreciate  the  need  of  arithmetie  as  a  tool 
by  which  he  may  compute  more  exactly 
and  more  easily  the  results  of  scientific  work; 
he  will  realize  the  value  of  English  because 
it  will  give  him  a  more  effective  outlet  for 
his  thoughts,  whereby  he  may  convince 
others  of  his  way  of  thinking;  he  will  more 
fully  appreciate  the  worth  of  drawing  as  a 
means  of  expression.  In  a  similar  manner 
the  foreign  languages  will  grow  to  mean  for 
him  other  sources  of  information,  while  his¬ 
tory  and  geography  will  enable  him  to  learn 
from  the  experiences  of  others.  All  of  his 
w’ork  will  become  vitalized  and  will  have  a 


meaning  for  him  far  greater  than  would 
otherwise  be  possible  without  science  as  the 
stimulating  and  coordinating  influence.  Not 
only  may  science  supply  motives  for  learning 
more  of  science,  through  advanced  courses, 
but  it  also  stimulates  the  ambition  to  learn 
more  about  other  subjects  which  are  far 
afield  from  science. 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  the  four 
points  which  have  just  been  discussed  are  a 
defence  of  the  old  theory  of  formal  discipline. 
In  science  is  a  training  in  laboratory  meth¬ 
ods,  which  will  be  of  value  in  all  laboratory 
sciences;  a  development  of  the  scientific 
attitude  of  mind  which  can  be  exercised 
toward  all  data,  not  only  of  a  scientific  na¬ 
ture,  but  also  in  connection  with  any  in¬ 
vestigation  which  requires  observation,  eval¬ 
uation,  and  judgment;  a  realization  of  the 
need  for  the  tools  of  education,  and  a  stim¬ 
ulation  of  the  general  ambition  to  become 
educated.  In  all  of  science  there  is  a  con¬ 
tinuous  demand  for  ideals  of  conduct;  not 
only  in  exactness  required  but  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  exactness  are  strongly  impressed 
upon  the  pupils.  Doctor  Ruediger  (Edu¬ 
cational  Review,  Vol.  36,  p.  364)  stated 
that  a  quality  “made  conscious  as  an  ideal 
or  aim  in  connection  with  one  school  subject 
does  function  in  other  school  subjects.”  In 
science  teaching  many  qualities  may  be 
made  conseious  as  ideals  or  aims. 

V.  How  may  a  place  be  found  for  science 
in  a  curriculum  which  is  already  over¬ 
crowded  ? 

The  introduction  of  science  in  the  grades 
need  not  inerease  the  number  of  separate 
subjects  that  are  now  being  taught.  An 
“other”  subject  means  an  additional  study, 
but  science  is  “oneness  with  Nature,”  and 
its  introduction  may  even  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  independent  subjects  which  now  find 
a  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the  grades. 
Moreover,  despite  the  crowded  condition  of 
the  elementary  currieulum,  any  study  may 
be  introduced,  if  it  ean  be  proven  that  the 
study  is  worthy  of  a  place.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  it  should  be  remembered  that  all  studies 
should  not  be  considered  as  of  equal  value. 
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and  a  clear  distinction  should  be  made 
between  the  tool  subjects  and  the  educative 
subjects.  Also,  the  progress  of  the  pupils 
should  be  measured  by  their  accomplishment 
in  the  educative  subjects,  in  which  they  in¬ 
cidentally  show  their  ability  to  use  properly 
and  effectively  the  tools  of  education.  The 
best  results  can  be  obtained  from  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  science  in  the  grades  only  through 
a  complete  reorganization  of  the  curriculum, 
but  much  good  may  be  gained  by  its  intro¬ 
duction  according  to  any  plan,  if  scientific, 
and  the  way  may  be  paved  for  the  reorgan¬ 
ization  as  a  realization  of  its  necessity  be¬ 
comes  forced  upon  all  interested.  It  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  article  to  consider  this 
much-to-be-desired  reorganization  as  it  is 
worthy  of  many  pages  of  discussion.  How¬ 
ever,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  that 
a  process  of  grouping,  rather  than 
through  elimination,  the  elementary  curricu¬ 
lum  may  be  made  less  crowded  and  more 
effective.  Naturally,  science  should  form 
one  of  the  groups. 

VI.  What  effect  will  science  in  the  grades 
have  upon  the  pupils  in  regard  to  their 
attitude  toward  the  high  school  ? 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  has  been 
quite  a  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  high- 
school  teachers  of  science  against  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  science  in  the  grades.  Happily 
this  opposition  is  rapidly  decreasing.  The 
arguments  have  been  that  the  child  is  too 
young,  w’hile  in  the  grades,  to  learn  such  a 
difficult  subject  properly,  and  will,  therefore, 
obtain  many  erroneous  ideas,  which  must  be 
unlearned  in  his  later  work;  that  elementary 
science  would  “skim  the  cream”  from  all 
of  the  high-school  sciences,  depriving  them 
of  much  that  is  interesting,  and  leaving  only 
the  hard  drudgery  for  the  high-school  teach¬ 
ers.  That  this  opposition  should  come  from 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  unlimited 
possibilities  of  science  seems  surprising,  but, 
from  the  very  fact  that  they  are  well  versed  in 
their  own  subjects,  their  opinion  has  weight 


with  many,  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
advocates  of  science  teaching  in  the  grades  to 
show  that  these  fears  are  not  well  founded. 

A  pupil  in  the  high  school  can  not  take 
more  than  four  science  courses — one  each 
year.  Since  there  are  about  twelve  science 
courses  in  many  high  schools,  it  would  seem 
incredible  that  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
all  these  courses  could  be  taught  in  the 
grades;  there  is  time  only  for  those  interest¬ 
ing  parts  which  come  close  to  the  lives  of 
the  pupils.  Again,  much  of  the  high-school 
science  work  is  mathematical,  impossible  of 
performance  in  the  grades.  Moreover,  there 
is  required  a  much  higher  degree  of  reasoning 
power  in  high-school  science  than  could  be 
expected  of  pupils  in  the  grades,  and  the 
ability  to  reason  correctly  is  a  joy  that 
transcends  the  appreciation  of  mere  phe¬ 
nomena.  This  reasoning  power  may  be  much 
greater  than  it  would  have  been  otherwise 
if  the  child  had  not  been  introduced  to  the 
phenomena  in  the  grades,  and  the  reasoning 
powers  developed  accordingly.  With  the 
foundations  of  science  laid  in  the  grades,  the 
high-school  science  teachers  may  develop 
their  courses  into  the  kind  which  it  has  been 
their  dream  to  produce. 

It  must  be  remembered,  when  considering 
the  difficulty  of  learning  certain  topics,  that 
the  same  title  may  be  used  in  an  elementary 
course  of  study  as  in  even  a  university 
course.  The  mere  presence  of  a  series  of 
titles  in  an  elementary  course  of  study  does 
signify  that  the  subject  matter  is  the  same 
as  in  the  university  course.  The  child  in 
the  grades  can  not  be  too  young  to  learn 
something  about  a  great  many  topics,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  age  and  ability.  To  deprive 
him  of  all  information  concerning  a  certain 
topic,  only  because  a  complete  understand¬ 
ing  of  it  is  impossible  at  his  age,  is  wrong. 
Better  a  few  erroneous  ideas,  scattered 
among  countless  practical  ones  than  the 
complete  loss  of  all  the  advantages  of  science 
in  the  grades.  Even  advanced  scientists 
have  had  erroneous  ideas! 
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THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  IN  SMALLER  CENTERS 

Joseph  K.  Van  Denburg 


The  Junior  High  School  movement 
arose  from  a  general  dissatisfaction 
with  the  traditional  point  of  view  of 
subject  matter  and  methods  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grammar  grades  and  the  first 
high-school  year.  In  the  grammar  grades 
the  emphasis  was  all  too  strong  on  review, 
drill,  uniformity  and  finally  “graduation.” 
In  the  first  high  school  year  the  emphasis 
on  the  other  hand  was  so  strong  upon  the 
new  work  that  was  being  taken  up  that  the 
pupil  himself  was  often  lost  sight  of.  High- 
school  lessons  were  assigned  as  tasks  with 
scant  consideration  for  the  pupil’s  interests, 
aptitudes  or  capacities.  The  grammar- 
school  teacher  was  interested  in  graduating 
her  pupils;  the  high -school  teacher  was  in¬ 
terested  in  glorifying  his  specialty. 

In  the  larger  cities  the  high-school  situa¬ 
tion  was  far  w^orse  in  both  these  respects 
than  it  was  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages. 
The  change  therefore  in  the  cities  w^as  more 
sweeping.  The  smaller  towns  and  villages 
did  not  then  and  do  not  now'  require  the 
sweeping  revolutionary  changes  necessary  in 
the  larger  cities. 

Though  I  have  jilst  spoken  of  the  changes 
as  revolutionary,  I  think  the  whole  junior 
high -school  movement  may  better  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  migration.  The  movement  as 
I  see  it  has  not  been  an  effort  to  reform  or 
to  alter  the  old  curriculum  of  the  seventh, 
eighth  and  ninth  years,  but  rather  a  move¬ 
ment  w'hich  led  students  of  education  to 
plan  a  new  curriculum  that  w'as  different  in 
purpose  and  consequently  in  subject  matter, 
in  answer  to  the  changed  point  of  view  on 
the  part  of  leaders  in  education. 

Once,  pupils  failed  if  they  could  not  do  the 
tasks  the  teachers  set,  and  now  schools  fail 
if  they  cannot  provide  work  suited  to  the 
mentality  and  interests  of  those  who  are 
anxious  to  remain  in  school  beyond  the  com¬ 


pulsory  school  age.  While  this  may  seem 
to  indicate  a  softening  in  education,  such  a 
view  is  a  misconception.  Junior  high-school 
work  means  hard  work,  but  with  this  differ¬ 
ence  that  it  is  hard  work  eagerly  attempted 
because  it  is  thoughtfully  planned  to  meet 
the  interests  and  aptitudes  of  these  young 
pupils. 

The  segregation  of  early  adolescents,  and 
their  separate  and  special  treatment,  are 
conspicuous  parts  of  junior  high-school  work 
in  cities  where  a  junior  high  school  of  over 
five  hundred  pupils  can  be  organized  and 
separately  maintained. 

In  cities  where  the  seventh,  eighth  and 
ninth  school  years  will  include  five  hundred 
or  more  boys  and  girls  that  can  be  collected 
in  one  building,  there  seems  to  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  success  of  a  properly  organized 
junior  high  school.  However,  where  the 
number  of  pupils  in  these  school  years  (sev¬ 
enth,  eighth  and  ninth)  may  be  less  than 
four  hundred  there  is  serious  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  organization  of  a  separate  junior 
high  school  is  practicable  or  desirable. 

There  are  distinct  advantages  for  a  two- 
school  organization,  but  where  the  number 
of  pupils,  or  the  village  treasury,  does  not 
warrant  the  erection  of  two  central  schools  a 
certain  possibility  does  appear  that  still 
makes  feasible  the  introduction  of  many 
of  the  advantages  characteristic  of  the 
Junior  High  School. 

And  yet  w  hen  the  junior  and  senior  high- 
school  pupils  are  housed  in  one  building,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  there  are  not  the 
possibilities  for  achievement  that  the  two 
separate  schools  present  The  junior  high- 
school  pupils  seem  but  “babies”  to  the  older 
senior  high-school  pupils  and  their  ingen¬ 
uous  efforts  (w'hich  may  become  such  vital 
aids  to  the  teacher  and  principal)  are  apt  to 
be  repressed  by  the  example  and  influence 
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of  the  older  children.  The  childish  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  the  early  adolescent  which  leads 
him  to  take  himself  so  seriously,  and  which 
may  be  changed  from  a  childish  to  a  perma¬ 
nent  interest  in  things  worth  while  is  apt  to 
be  repressed  by  the  cynicism  or  indifference 
of  the  older  boys  and  girls  in  the  senior  high 
school.  In  a  word  the  junior  high  school 
becomes  but  a  tail  to  the  senior  high-school 
kite,  and  so  fails  to  secure  many  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  that  would  have  been  attainable 
had  it  been  separately  housed. 

Nevertheless,  I  feel  that  the  junior  high 
school  movement  may  well  be  extended  to 
every  village  in  this  state  where  a  senior  high 
school  has  been  maintained. 

I  propose  for  these  towns  and  villages  a 
new  type  of  school  which  includes  the  sev¬ 
enth  to  the  twelfth  school  years,  a  new  type 
of  secondary  education,  a  six-year  period 
that  covers  the  ground  of  the  junior  and  sen¬ 
ior  high  schools  of  the  larger  cities 

Merely  to  prefix  the  seventh  and  eighth 
years  of  the  grammar  school  to  the  old  four- 
year  high-school  course  is  in  itself  to  accom¬ 
plish  almost  nothing. 

Too  frequently  we  have  the  “Junior  High 
Schools”  and  “Senior  High  Schools”  in  one 
building  where  neither  school  is  different, 
in  anything  but  its  location,  from  the  train¬ 
ing  and  curriculum  in  vogue  for  years.  If 
we  are  to  accomplish  this  new  type  of  school, 
following  the  so-called  six-and-six  plan,  we 
need  a  re-organization  of  the  entire  secondary- 
school  curriculum. 

However  there  are  certain  benefits  that 
may  be  secured  merely  by  housing  the  sev¬ 
enth-  to  twelfth-year  pupils  in  one  building. 
These  may  be  considered  before  we  under¬ 
take  the  study  of  the  new  organization  itself. 

I.  The  seventh-  and  eighth-year  pupils  are 
benefited  by  a  better  material  equipment 
including  the  use  of  the  gymnasium  and 
shops  of  the  senior  school. 

II.  The  seventh-  and  eighth-year  pupils  grad¬ 
ually  approach  senior  high-school  condi¬ 
tions  by  personal  acquaintance.  This 
bridges  the  chasm  between  elementary 
and  secondary  school  work  to  a  large 
extent. 


in.  A  feeling  of  mutual  respect  and  a  spirit  of 
mutual  helpfulness  are  created  between 
the  teachers  of  the  earlier  and  later 
secondary  school  years. 

IV.  The  ninth-year  work  is  better  taught  (on 
the  whole)  on  the  six-six  plan  by  a  more 
considerate  treatment  of  ninth-year 
pupils. 

V.  The  one  secondary-school  principal  exerts 
a  more  positive  and  beneficial  influence 
over  his  pupils  by  securing  two  added 
years  for  their  supervision  and  guidance. 

VI.  This  housing  in  one  building  may  prove  the 
entering  wedge  for  the  introduction  of 
many  modem  and  so-called  Junior  High 
School  ideas  of  management  and  method 
by  which  the  \^ole  six-year  period  of 
secondary  education  may  be  humanized 
and  harmonized. 

Considering  now  the  fundamentals  in  the 
administration  of  the  new  organization,  let 
us  make  plain  that  the  most  important  step 
is  a  complete  change  in  the  point  of  view 
of  both  principals  and  teachers.  For  a  sin¬ 
gle  example  we  are  going  to  try  to  introduce 
salesmanship  into  our  methods  of  teaching 
secondary-school  work.  We  are  going  to  try 
to  get  away  from  the  idea  of  assigning  work 
merely  because  it  is  in  the  text  book  or  in 
the  printed  syllabus.  We  are  going  to  try 
to  make  our  work  appeal  to  the  reason  of 
our  young  charges,  immature  as  that  reason 
may  be.  We  are  going  to  emphasize  from 
first  to  last  an  appeal  to  this  immature  rea¬ 
son,  and  we  are  going  to  make  these  boys 
and  girls  anxious  to  do  the  tvork  we  set  before 
them  because  they  can  see  its  bearing  upon 
their  own  interests  and  advancement. 

Conversely  we  are  not  going  to  assign 
lessons  merely  becaues  they  are  in  the  book, 
because  the  law  requires  it,  because  the  col¬ 
leges  compel  it  or  because  it  is  necessary  in 
order  to  get  a  certificate,  but  rather  because 
we  can  make  our  pupils  see  that  they  will 
gain  some  definite  and  desirable  personal 
advantage  by  doing  the  work  that  we  are 
leading  them  to  accomplish. 

Crudely  stated,  this  is  the  essence  of  the 
new  organization.  It  makes  our  work  as 
teachers  infinitely  more  difficult  and  yet  may 
I  add  infinitely  more  pleasant.  We  are  no 
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longer  task-masters  standing  over  our  charges 
while  they  do  the  required  work,  but  rather 
older  and  wiser  students  helping  them  to  do 
the  very  things  that  they  themselves  want  to 
do  most  of  all,  things  that  are  recognized 
even  by  children  as  wise,  just,  and  above  all 
sensible. 

A  second  step  in  the  new  organization 
is  the  gradual  introduction  into  the  new 
secondary  curriculum  of  all  those  newer  and 
better  ideas  of  work,  study  and  management 
that  are  now  largely  peculiar  to  the  new 
separate  junior  high  schools.  In  this  list 
we  might  include  the  project  method,  the 
socialized  recitation,  teaching  pupils  how  to 
study  alone,  pupil  cooperation  in  school 
government  and  such  other  highly  desirable 
modifications  of  method  as  have  recently 
gained  entrance  into  our  educational  pro¬ 
cedure  because  of  the  opportunity  presented 
by  the  organization  of  a  new  type  of  school. 

Finally,  there  are  some  further  adminis¬ 
trative  changes  that  while  infinitely  inferior 
in  importance  to  the  two  that  have  just  been 
emphasized,  still  may  have  some  value  in 
the  new  type  of  school.  These  I  list  without 
individual  discussion. 

I.  Let  there  be  one  principal  for  the  entire 
six-year  period,  and  let  him  have  an  audi¬ 
torium  where  he  may  meet  his  entire  school 
at  least  once  a  day. 

II.  Let  departmental  work  begin  very 
gradually;  but  early  iu  the  seventh  year  let 
pupils  be  given  an  opportunity  for  depart¬ 
mental  work  in  music,  shop  work,  domestic 
science  and  other  special  subjects.  Defer 
if  possible  complete  departmentalization  un¬ 
til  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  school  year. 

III.  Eliminate  seventh-  and  eighth-year 
work  that  is  formal  review  only  and  defer 
until  the  ninth  school  year  the  hardest  of  the 
seventh-  and  eighth-year  work  that  is  re¬ 
tained.  On  the  contrary  introduce  some  of 
the  former  ninth-year  work  gradually  into 
the  new  seventh  and  eighth  years.  New 
work  is  essential  from  the  start,  but  that  new 
work  should  be  carefully  graded  and  easy  of 
approach. 

IV.  Arrange  to  have  some  teachers  in  the 
senior  high-school  years  teach  some  subjects 


other  than  their  specialty  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  years  so  that  those  teachers  may  be 
led  to  appreciate  the  children  as  they  now 
appreciate  their  specialty. 

V.  On  the  other  hand  encourage  some  of 
the  seventh-  and  eighth-year  teachers  to  pre¬ 
pare  themselves  to  teach  one  of  the  more 
diflficult  subjects  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
school  years  so  that  their  own  scholarship 
may  be  improved  in  some  particular  field. 

\T.  Where  it  is  possible  to  compel  all  of 
the  teachers  remaining  in  the  new  type  of 
school,  to  read  and  study  books  bearing  upon 
the  recent  changes  in  secondary-school  work, 
great  good  may  be  accomplished.  Many 
cities  have  followed  this  plan  with  marked 
success. 

VII.  L^se  the  fifty-five  minute  period  with 
a  five-minute  recess  to  teach  the  pupils  how 
to  study  and  recite  in  the  same  hour. 

VIII.  Cut  home  work  to  a  minimum  and 
require  not  more  than  one  serious  subject  to 
be  prepared  at  home  each  night. 

IX.  Finally,  where  it  is  possible,  and  in¬ 
deed  there  seems  to  be  no  place  where  it  is 
impossible,  let  us  make  allowance  for  the 
different  rates  of  learning  that  our  pupils 
possess;  for  those  that  learn  easily  let  there 
be  added  work  and  added  progress  to  the 
end  that  they  may  be  kept  genuinely  em¬ 
ployed  on  work  that  requires  serious  effort; 
on  the  other  hand  for  those  that  are  slow  in 
learning  let  there  not  be  that  unfair  pressure 
that  throws  them  out  of  their  gait  and  com¬ 
pels  them  to  fail  in  a  subject  they  might  have 
conquered  had  the  pace  been  a  trifle  more 
slow. 

Space  does  not  permit  us  to  discuss  the 
changes  in  the  curriculum  that  may  well 
accompany  the  administrative  changes  we 
have  suggested.  Such  a  discussion  would 
lead  us  far  beyond  the  limits  that  have  been 
allotted.  We  may,  however,  at  least  sug¬ 
gest  some  of  the  directions  in  which  our 
search  for  a  better  curriculum  might  lead  us. 

In  English  reading  we  may  find  it  worth 
while  to  include  a  more  catholic  selection 
than  custom  has  heretofore  allowed.  Cer¬ 
tainly  magazines  and  newspapers  that  our 
pupils  actually  do  read  in  their  homes  may 
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be  considered  and  discussed  in  the  class 
room. 

In  composition  we  shall  find  less  effort 
to  make  our  pupils  essayists  than  to  make 
them  good  writers  of  friendly  letters  and 
better  writers  of  the  occasional  business 
note. 

Formal  English  grammar  as  a  study  apart 
is  apt  to  be  given  less  and  less  consideration, 
with  a  new  emphasis  on  good  usage  in  daily 
spoken  and  written  expression  taking  its 
place. 

Spelling  will  be  less  from  formal  printed 
lists  and  more  from  the  books  the  pupils 
themselves  make  up  as  they  need  to  use 
new  words  in  their  wTitten  work. 

History  and  geography  we  may  expect  to 
find  less  and  less  separated  by  water-tight 
bulkheads.  A  study  of  the  physical  and 
political  geography  of  any  region  may  well 
be  made  in  connection  with  a  study  of  the 
historieal  reasons  why  the  region  was  settled, 
when  and  by  whom.  The  closer  union  of 
history  and  geography  seems  inevitable. 

The  mathematics  of  our  new  curriculum 
may  not  contain  all  the  arithmetic  we 
studied  as  children  (and  have  never  used 


since)  but  it  is  pretty  sure  to  include,  with 
greater  emphasis  on  the  arithmetic  that  the 
average  man  and  woman  needs,  enough 
simple  introductory  algebra,  geometry  and 
trigonometry  at  least  to  open  up  these  possi¬ 
ble  fields  of  future  study  to  the  student. 

Certainly  our  natural  science  will  not  be¬ 
gin  with  a  study  of  the  theoretical  lever,  but 
rather  with  the  popular  science  that  boys 
and  girls  are  actually  studying  in  their 
leisure  time  at  home.  Scientific  problems 
that  involve  intelligent  home  care  of  the 
heating,  ventilating  and  lighting  equipment 
are  bound  to  be  considered.  Radio  will  have 
its  place  too  in  such  a  curriculum. 

In  summary  the  junior  high  school  move¬ 
ment  is  no  longer  a  theory;  it  is  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact  in  the  larger  cities.  Its  funda¬ 
mental  advantages  may  be  realized  in  every 
town  and  village,  if  we  realize  that  in  its 
city  form  it  cannot  be  transplanted  bodily 
into  this  different  setting.  By  studying  the 
movement  we  may  select  from  it  those  things 
which  will  help  to  make  our  town  and  village 
high  schools  far  better  than  they  now  are, 
without  increasing  the  financial  burden  that 
now  rests  upon  the  community. 


as  banking  or  railroading  and  equally  needs  a  trained  executive  in  charge. 

Modern  school  boards  have  control  of  a  public  business  which  involves  from 
one  fourth  to  one  half  of  all  public  expenditures  and  which  dictates  the  daily 
activities  of  over  twenty  million  human  beings.  Properly  to  control  this  stu¬ 
pendous  business  requires  a  re-organization  of  school  board  control  in  line  with 
the  principles  of  business  organization  that  have  developed  under  the  stress  of 
competition  in  the  big  business  of  modern  industry.  *  *  *  * 

The  present  plan  of  many  school  boards  of  having  several  coordinate  execu¬ 
tive  heads  must  be  discontinued  in  favor  of  a  responsible  executive  and  a 
unified  administration,  for  these  multiple-headed  systems  permit  practices  and 
expenditures  of  doubtful  value,  encourage  discord,  petty  policies,  and  “  passing 
the  buck.”  When  the  superintendent  is  not  held  singly  responsible  for  the 
major  activities  of  a  school  system,  there  is  grave  danger  that  the  public  will  not 
be  adequately  informed  concerning  school  measures,  and  becoming  suspicious  of 
the  schools,  may  actually  become  hostile  to  the  school  program. — 

Fred  C.  Ayer,  University  of  Washington. 


EDITORIALS 


Oberlin's  Needs 
and  Claims 


Can  no  person  of  large 
means  be  found  to  aid 
Oberlin  College  in  its  fi¬ 
nancial  crisis?  At  least  five  dozen  others  of 
our  leading  higher  institutions  have  under¬ 
taken  a  campaign  for  funds  during  the  past 
five  years,  as  a  result  of  the  mounting  cost  of 
living  and  the  necessity  of  making  one  dollar 
do  the  work  of  two,  and  practically  every 
source  of  benefaction  seems  to  have  been 
explored  and  utilized.  But  the  fact  that 
Oberlin  has  not  entered  the  field  before  is 
due  to  its  unwillingness  to  ask  for  help  until 
it  was  driven  to  extremities  and  recognized 
that  it  had  done  everything  within  its  own 
power.  As  it  is,  it  is  seeking  nothing  beyond 
the  actual  requirements  and  far  less  than  its 
deserts.  An  additional  endowment  and 
building  fund  of  four  and  a  half  million 
dollars  has  to  be  secured,  if  Old  Oberlin  is  to 
continue  its  work  in  character  building,  social 
service,  scholarship,  and  the  dissemination  of 
culture.  Its  faculty,  which  is  one  of  the 
strongest  among  American  colleges,  has  made 
large  sacrifices  in  salary  and  equipment,  and 
its  alumni  have  strained  themselves  to  the 
utmost  to  secure  the  necessary  amount,  but 
one  third  yet  remains  unpledged.  If  there 
are  still  any  benevolent  persons  who  wish 
to  be  sure  that  their  philanthropic  invest¬ 
ments  will  yield  large  returns,  they  will  do 
well  to  investigate  the  record  of  Oberlin. 

It  may  be  asked  what  special  claim  Oberlin 
possesses  that  other  institutions  do  not.  What 
right  has  it  to  appeal  to  the  general  public? 
There  are  many  colleges  in  the  United  States 
which  have  sound  reasons  for  expecting 
generous  support,  but  in  some  respects  the 
service  of  Oberlin  is  unique.  The  ideal  of 
its  founders  to  promote  a  simpler  and  higher 
way  of  Christian  living  has  been  preserved 
amid  all  the  complicating  influences  of 
modern  society,  and  its  force  in  the  lives  of 
men  and  women  has  been  shown  by  what 
they  have  accomplished  since  leaving  its 


walls.  They  have  been  a  power  for  good 
wherever  they  have  lived,  and  they  have 
been  foremost  in  building  better  communi¬ 
ties  in  every  part  of  America  and  foreign 
lands.  They  have  achieved  a  notable 
leadership  in  all  forward  steps  of  Christian 
civilization.  In  every  reform  and  moral 
advance  Oberlin  men  and  women  have  been 
in  the  van,  even  when  these  movements  in¬ 
volved  them  in  distrust  and  ridicule.  Oberlin 
has  furnished  many  of  the  leaders  in  aboli¬ 
tion,  equal  suffrage,  coeducation,  and  pro¬ 
hibition,  and  to-day  its  alumni  are  prominent 
in  the  promotion  of  prison  reform,  juvenile 
courts,  children’s  bureaus,  and  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  cruelty  to  children  and  to  animals. 
They  have  founded  numerous  hospitals.  Red 
Cross  organizations,  and  Christian  Associa¬ 
tions,  and  they  have  devoted  themselves 
to  the  solution  of  labor  problems  and  election 
abuses.  Literally  thousands  of  churches 
have  been  started  in  this  country  by  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Oberlin,  and  their 
activities  in  missions  have  extended  to  every 
known  land.  Oberlin  has  furnished  more 
than  one  thousand  missionaries  and  has 
sent  out  gospel  pioneers  to  two  dozen  coun¬ 
tries.  But  strong  as  has  been  its  religious 
bent,  it  has  shown  itself  distinctly  non¬ 
sectarian,  liberal,  and  hospitable  toward 
higher  criticism  and  the  data  of  science. 
“Faithful  when  others  were  faithless,” 
said  John  G.  Whittier,  “I  fully  recognize 
the  debt  which  Freedom,  Temperance,  and 
Christian  Manhood  and  Womanhood  owe  to 
this  noble  institution.” 

Nor  is  the  service  of  Oberlin  limited  to 
spiritual  culture  and  social  reform.  Oberlin 
has  in  the  time  of  national  need  furnished 
half  a  dozen  generals  and  scores  of  lower 
officers.  From  the  alumni  have  developed 
several  cabinet  members,  three  governors, 
and  a  hundred  congressmen,  diplomats,  and 
important  Federal  oflBcials.  For  academic 
leadership  have  been  produced  one  hundred 
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and  fifteen  college  and  university  presidents, 
almost  as  many  deans,  and  more  than  a 
thousand  of  the  leading  professors,  superin¬ 
tendents,  and  principals.  In  fact,  one  out 
of  every  twenty-five  graduates  of  Oberlin 
has  become  a  president,  superintendent,  or 
principal,  and  directors  of  several  new 
educational  movements  have  also  been 
Oberlin  men.  Likewise,  in  literature  Ober¬ 
lin  has  trained  prolific  and  influential  writers 
in  all  fields,  together  with  the  editors  of 
innumerable  leading  magazines  and  journals. 
Among  the  alumni  have  been  eight  hundred 
authors  of  books  and  articles.  In  science, 
pure  and  applied,  Oberlin  also  stands  high. 
Its  graduates  include  some  of  America’s 
leading  physicists,  geologists,  zoologists, 
and  chemists,  and,  although  the  College 
has  never  maintained  a  technical  school, 
men  concerned  in  the  invention  of  the  type¬ 
writer,  the  ball-bearings  and  telephone,  were 
educated  there. 

Oberlin  has  trained  forty-five  thousand 
men  and  women.  It  has  been  national  and 
cosmopolitan  in  its  aim,  consciousness,  con¬ 
stituency,  and  influence.  A  relatively  small 
percentage  of  its  clientele  comes  from  Ohio 
and  every  state  and  territory  and  sixteen 
foreign  countries  are  represented  in  its 
attendance.  Its  student  body  is  limited  to 
twelve  hundred,  and  is  in  large  measure 
self-supporting.  There  is  the  finest  coopera¬ 
tion  among  the  trustees,  faculty,  alumni, 
and  students.  No  college  could  have  a 
finer  esprit  de  corps  and  set  of  objectives. 
Surely  such  an  institution  can  not  be  allowed 
to  weaken  or  fail  in  its  mission.  The 
alumni,  who,  from  the  nature  of  their  ideals, 
seldom  enter  lucrative  callings,  have  striven 
to  their  utmost.  Do  not  the  nation  and  the 
stewards  of  great  wealth  owe  something  to 
Oberlin  and  desire  to  continue  the  work  at 
its  highest  efficiency? 

.  .  The  exponents  of  economy 

An  Old  Offender  •  i  V  j  j.*  u 

in  a  New  Dress  education  have 

adopted  what  they  believe 
to  be  a  new  and  invincible  point  of  attack. 
Completely  repelled  in  their  frontal  assault, 
they  have  retreated  and  are  now  endeavoring 


to  strike  the  educational  columns  upon  a 
new  sector.  Much  to  their  surprise,  the 
onset  of  a  billion-dollar  program  in  educa¬ 
tion,  in  view  of  our  enormous  increase  in 
wealth  and  the  disproportionate  expendi¬ 
tures  we  are  making  for  war  and  luxuries, 
has  stampeded  no  one  and  has  been  easily 
repelled.  Their  attacks  have  only  made  it 
clear  that  we  ought  to  be  spending  more  for 
public  education  rather  than  less. 

The  great  mistake  of  these  economists, 
they  have  come  to  realize,  was  in  offering 
battle  upon  the  plain  of  statistics  and  reason. 
Fighting  thus  in  the  open,  they  were  exposed 
to  fusillades  of  facts,  which  they  could  not 
withstand.  They  have  now  changed  their 
tactics  and  are  employing  a  more  subtle  ap¬ 
proach  through  an  ambuscade  of  emotion. 
“How  sad  it  is,”  they  cry,  “that  our  young 
men  persist  in  their  ambitious  attempt  to 
secure  ‘white-collar’  jobs,  when  they  could 
serve  so  much  better  as  artisans  and  mechan¬ 
ics  and  incidentally  cut  down  our  education 
bill!”  Or  to  quote  one  of  many  actual 
individuals,  C.  S.  Coler  of  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  Company:  “One  of  the  things  that 
have  enormously  increased  the  cost  of  our 
school  system  is  that  fathers  and  mothers 
generally  believe  that  the  opportunities  in 
the  trades  and  technical  callings  of  civil  life 
are  inferior  to  those  to  be  had  through  high- 
school  and  college  education.” 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Mr.  Coler  intended 
only  to  suggest  a  corrective  for  the  old  tend¬ 
ency  of  parents  to  seek  professional  work 
for  their  children  even  where  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  are  clearly  better  adapted  to  a  trade,  and 
that  he  did  not  mean  in  any  way  to  recom¬ 
mend  a  caste  form  of  education.  But  his  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  “cost  of  our  school  system”  is 
most  unfortunate  and  has  been  generally 
seized  upon  as  the  main  point  in  the  argu¬ 
ment.  There  is  a  great  loss  both  to  society 
and  the  individual  when  a  first-rate  farmer  is 
spoiled  to  make  a  third-rate  preacher,  or 
when  a  boy  intended  by  Nature  for  a  carpen¬ 
ter  loses  his  way  in  life  and  turns  up  in  man¬ 
hood  as  a  surgeon.  And  at  the  present  time 
this  bias  of  parents  in  estimating  the  ability 
of  their  children  and  their  absurd  ideas  con- 
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ceming  the  comparative  desirability  of  the 
various  occupations  in  life  are  aggravated 
and  made  only  too  patent  by  the  striking 
lack  of  artisans  and  the  excessive  demands 
of  those  engaged  in  the  trades.  But  the 
mere  fact  that  curtailment  of  immigration 
has  produced  a  dearth  of  labor,  and  wages 
have  temporarily  eclipsed  salaries,  is  scarcely 
good  ground  for  insisting  that  boys  best 
adapted  to  an  intellectual  life  should  be 
forced  willy-nilly  into  manual  vocations. 
The  social  loss  resulting  from  the  sort  of 
vocational  misfits  cited  above  is  serious 
enough,  but  it  is  a  mere  bagatelle  in  com¬ 
parison  with  compelling  one  who  might  in 
the  pulpit  have  been  an  inspiration  to  thou¬ 
sands,  or  as  a  skilled  surgeon  have  added 
hundreds  of  years  to  human  life,  to  be  rele¬ 
gated  to  plowing  corn  or  planing  boards  for 
a  living.  And  very  frequently  our  great 
preachers,  doctors,  lawyers,  and  teachers 
have  arisen  from  just  such  humble  begin¬ 
nings  as  might  have  tempted  them  into 
pursuits  that  would  have  yielded  the  quick¬ 
est  financial  return,  had  everyone  concerned 
been  as  short-sighted  as  our  economical 
critics. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  quite  as  foolish  to  cata¬ 
pult  boys  into  manual  occupations  as  it  is 
to  urge  them  into  professions.  The  proper 
vocational  niche  should  not  be  predeter¬ 
mined  by  either  misguided  ambition  or  by 
a  temporary  occupational  shortage,  but 
should  be  discovered  in  each  case  through 
an  examination  of  abilities,  interests,  and 
needs,  and  through  careful  vocational  guid¬ 
ance.  One’s  w^ork  in  life  ought  not  to  be 
decided  a  'priori  or  by  accident,  and  the 
public  schools  of  to-day  are  more  and  more 
endeavoring  to  reveal  his  possibilities  to 
each  pupil  and  enable  him  to  make  a  suitable 
choice.  This  is  one  of  the  features  of  mod¬ 
ern  education  that  have  added  to  the  total 
cost,  but  its  returns  show  it  to  be  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  a  most  profitable  sort. 

However,  “the  head  and  front  of  the  of¬ 
fending”  of  these  advocates  of  educational 
economy  rests  in  their  argument  that  the 
school  bill  will  be  reduced  by  compelling 
more  boys  to  enter  mechanical  pursuits. 


They  assume  that  those  who  take  up  these 
lines  will  not  need  or  be  given  anything  be¬ 
yond  an  elementary  education.  They  have 
some  justification  for  holding  that  our  high 
schools  are  inclined  to  over-stress  studies 
leading  to  the  professional  lines  in  life,  but  in 
this  country  w^e  long  ago  decided  that  a  sec¬ 
ondary  training  at  public  expense  should  be 
open  to  all,  whatever  line  they  intend  to  en¬ 
ter,  and  we  do  already  have  such  institutions 
as  manual  training,  home  economics,  indus¬ 
trial,  technical,  agricultural,  and  commercial 
high  schools,  not  to  mention  courses  in  these 
fields  offered  in  composite  high  schools.  If 
in  the  future  more  boys  are  found  to  be  best 
fitted  for  trades,  it  will  mean  that  more 
pupils  will  attend  high-school  courses  in 
these  lines,  and  instruction  of  this  kind 
costs  rather  more  than  less.  Apparently  the 
scholastic  economists  are  not  acquainted  with, 
or  they  utterly  ignore,  the  careful  guidance 
afforded  by  present-day  junior  high  schools 
and  the  differentiated  courses  in  the  senior 
high  schools.  Possibly  they  have  developed 
nothing  of  the  sort  W’here  they  live,  but 
their  communities  are  bound  to  wake  up 
sometime. 

The  solicitude  of  the  critics  for  the  “many 
Americans,  who  in  order  to  follow  some 
genteel  occupation,  are  making  financial 
sacrifices  that  neither  they  nor  their  families 
can  afford”  is  very  touching,  but  it  will  not 
wash.  It  is  most  palpable  camouflage. 
It  reminds  one  of  the  piety  of  Governor 
Berkeley,  who  thanked  God  that  schools  and 
printing  presses  had  not  yet  been  established 
to  corrupt  the  morals  or  patriotism  of 
the  people  of  Virginia.  When  agitation 
for  public  education  began,  there  were  those 
who  maintained  that  of  two  laborers,  one 
being  able  to  read  and  the  other  not,  the 
latter  would  be  the  better  workman,  and  the 
lower  classes  w’^ere  admonished  to  be  “con¬ 
tent  with  the  lot  to  which  it  had  pleased  an 
all-wise  Father  to  call  them.”  And  only 
about  a  century  ago  Davies  Giddy  main¬ 
tained:  “However  specious  in  theory  the 
project  might  be  of  giving  education  to  the 
laboring  classes  of  the  poor,  it  would,  in 
effect,  be  found  to  be  prejudicial  to  their 
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morals  and  happiness;  it  would  teach  them 
to  despise  their  lot  in  life,  instead  of  making 
them  good  servants  in  agriculture  and  other 
laborious  employments  to  which  their  rank 
in  society  had  destined  them.”  It  sounds 
familiar  to-day,  does  it  not?  Mr.  Giddy 
has  long  since  gone  to  his  reward,  but,  if  he 
could  revisit  the  upper  world,  he  would  be 
greatly  rejoiced  at  the  recrudescence  of  his 
thought,  and,  joining  with  the  economists, 
would  lament  the  expense  that  unnecessary 
education  is  inflicting  upon  American  parents 
and  the  state.  This  “sob-stuff”  advocacy  of 
educational  parsimony,  we  must  admit,  is 
likely  to  prove  more  insidious  and  damaging 
than  the  factual  attacks  upon  public  educa¬ 
tion,  but  it  is,  after  all,  simply  an  old  offender 
in  a  new  dress. 


New  York  City’s 
Educational  Mess 


Educationally  speaking, 
it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  worse  administra¬ 
tive  mess  than  that  exhibited  by  the  schools 
of  New  York  City  at  the  present  time.  No 
better  illustration  of  how  not  to  do  it  could 
be  presented.  Nearly  every  principle  of 
sound  administration  has  been  violated,  and 
the  attendant  confusion  is  exactly  what 
might  have  been  expected.  The  one  com¬ 
pensation  to  be  found  in  the  entire  situation 
is  the  negative  evidence  that  it  affords  as 
support  to  educational  theory.  It  shows  ex¬ 
actly  what  happens  when  outside  agencies 
undertake  the  functions  of  the  superinten¬ 
dent. 

A  chief  administrative  oflBcer  with  profes¬ 
sional  training  and  experience  has  been 
chosen  to  direct  the  system,  and  then  his 
advice  has  in  matters  of  importance  been 
either  unsought  or  flouted.  The  board  of 
education  has  repeatedly  selected  his  asso¬ 
ciates  without  consulting  him,  and  even 
when  he  has  protested  vigorously  against 
the  character,  training,  and  experience  of 
the  proposed  incumbent,  practically  no 
attention  has  been  paid  to  him.  How  any 
administrator  can  be  expected  to  succeed 
when  he  is  shorn  of  all  power  in  the  selection 
of  members  of  the  supervising  staff,  is  beyond 
imagination.  And  when  associate  and 


district  superintendents  in  a  large  city 
school  system  are  picked  out  by  the  board 
of  control  for  reasons  other  than  those  of 
merit  and  experience,  one  may  be  sure  of 
finding  many  educational  misfits  in  impor¬ 
tant  positions.  Conversely,  it  is  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  if  any  associate  superinten¬ 
dent  in  such  a  system  ventures  to  perform 
his  duty  and  speak  frankly,  he  is  likely  to 
fall  under  the  axe  on  the  first  occasion 
possible,  even  if  supported  by  the  superin¬ 
tendent. 

But  in  New  York  the  matter  does  not  end 
there.  The  law  itself  permits  a  further  ad¬ 
ministrative  blunder  by  assigning  the  nom¬ 
ination  of  candidates  for  positions  in  the 
teaching  and  supervising  staffs  to  the  board 
of  superintendents  (i.e.,  the  superintendent 
and  eight  associates),  rather  than  to  the 
superintendent  alone.  This  statute  was 
first  enacted  when  the  various  school  sys¬ 
tems  were  merged  in  that  of  Greater  New 
York,  and  each  insisted  upon  equal  represen¬ 
tation  in  the  administration;  and,  as  a  result 
of  various  unfortunate  influences,  it  has 
never  been  possible  to  repeal  it,  even  after 
the  weakness  has  been  fully  revealed.  The 
fundamental  unsoundness  of  this  method  of 
appointment  would  not  seriously  affect 
the  administration  of  a  system,  if  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  had  strength  enough  to 
dominate  the  situation  and  the  board  of 
education  had  suflScient  sense  of  the  fitness 
of  things  to  respect  his  prerogatives  even 
when  not  required  by  law.  But  if  the 
board  of  superintendents  is  to  be  controlled 
by  persons  appointed  as  associate  superin¬ 
tendents  over  the  protest  of  the  superinten¬ 
dent,  and  such  board  consequently  becomes 
subservient  to  the  board  of  education,  the 
superintendent  is  inevitably  deprived  of 
the  power,  which  rightfully  belongs  to  him, 
of  controlling  the  personnel  of  the  teaching 
and  supervisory  force.  Under  such  a  situa¬ 
tion  the  responsibility  for  the  teaching 
eflBciency  of  the  entire  system  is  shifted  from 
the  superintendent,  who  is  the  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  the  system,  to  the  board  of 
superintendents,  which  ought  to  be  subor¬ 
dinated  to  him.  Such  a  condition  leads 
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logically  to  most  lamentable  results.  It 
was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that 
the  first  act  of  the  reorganized  Board  of 
Superintendents  in  New  York  was  to 
recommend,  with  the  disapproval  of  the 
Superintendent,  by  a  vote  of  five  to  four, 
a  person  for  the  position  of  district  superin¬ 
tendent  whose  eligibility  was  in  grave  doubt, 
when  there  were  a  number  of  principals  in 
the  city  having  a  successful  and  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  their  positions  and  duly  licensed 
as  district  superintendents,  who  were  ap¬ 
plicants  for  the  position. 

Several  other  administrative  absurdities 
are  equally  evident  in  New  York.  The 
board  of  examiners,  for  example,  on  the  plea 
of  good  civil  service,  is  quite  independent  of 
the  superintendent,  and  may  place  people 
on  the  eligible  list  in  such  a  way  as  to  limit 
his  choice.  Moreover,  members  of  the 
present  board  have  been  seriously  quarreling 
among  themselves  and  no  one  seems  to  have 
power  to  settle  the  difficulty.  Six  of  the 
examiners  have  brought  charges  of  corrup¬ 
tion  against  the  seventh  and  dispossessed 
him  of  the  chairmanship,  but  can  not  remove 
him  from  the  board.  The  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  has  taken  sides  with  this  member  and 
endeavored  to  procure  a  legislative  act  en¬ 
abling  their  body  to  appoint  the  president 
of  the  board  of  examiners.  This  they  have 
not  yet  succeeded  in  doing,  but  their  inten¬ 
tions,  in  the  event  of  success,  are  only  too 
clear. 

Evidently  radical  changes  are  needed  in 
New  York’s  method  of  educational  admin¬ 
istration.  Both  the  statutes  and  the  by-laws 
should  be  carefully  revised.  Almost  any 
change  would  be  in  the  nature  of  an  im- 

It  is  rumored  that  there 
is  to  be  a  new  college  for 
women  established  at  his¬ 
toric  and  beautiful  Ben¬ 
nington.  No  more  inspiring,  attractive,  or 
suitable  place  for  a  college  could  be  chosen. 
The  location  should  prove  conducive  to  study 
and  free  from  temptations  and  distractions, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  its  proximity  to  Williams 


provement. 


Curriculum  of 
Our  Women’s 
Colleges 


College,  and  even  to  Middlebury,  will  enable 
the  new  institution  from  the  start  to  secure 
the  part-time  service  of  well-known  pro¬ 
fessors.  But  such  aid  can  be  regarded  only 
as  subsidiary,  and  those  interested  in  the 
project  recognize  that  ten  million  dollars  will 
be  needed  to  place  it  upon  a  firm  foundation 
and  in  the  class  with  existing  colleges  for 
women.  It  is  further  proposed,  if  the  plan 
prove  successful,  to  transfer  the  women 
students  from  Middlebury,  which  has  for 
some  time  been  growing  sceptical  about 
coeducation. 

May  we  not  venture  the  hope  that  some 
serious  attention  will  be  given  to  the  curricu¬ 
lum  of  the  new  college,  and  that  it  will  be 
based  upon  recognized  principles  of  educa¬ 
tion?  When  all  camouflage  is  removed,  this 
seems  to  us  to  have  been  very  rarely  the 
procedure  in  making  the  course  for  our 
women’s  colleges.  In  general,  the  curricu¬ 
lum  appears  to  be  largely  the  product  of 
shears  and  paste-pot.  Catalogues  of  other 
institutions  are  examined,  and  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  older  colleges  for  women  are  con¬ 
sulted.  Curriculum  making  has  too  often 
consisted  in  determining  how  much  Latin, 
French,  mathematics,  science,  history,  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  Bible  shall  be  required  in  each  year, 
and  how  far  the  newer  studies  may  be  open 
to  election — questions  that  are  usually  de¬ 
cided  by  the  aggressiveness  and  strength  of 
the  various  representatives  of  these  subjects 
on  the  faculty — and  little  thought  is  given 
to  fundamentals,  and  small  understanding  of 
principles  is  shown.  Not  until  very  recently 
has  any  time  been  given  to  a  scientific 
consideration  of  objectives  or  any  definition 
made  of  what  kind  of  women  we  wish  to 
produce  and  why.  Might  it  not  be  well 
as  a  preliminary  to  examine  the  needs  of 
society,  the  possibilities  for  women,  and  the 
biological  and  psychological  characteristics 
of  the  sex,  and  then  decide  what  knowlege 
and  training  will  tend  to  make  effective  in¬ 
dividuals  and  members  of  society? 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  colleges  for 
women  any  worse  sinners  in  this  direction 
than  those  for  men?  By  no  means,  but  the 
latter  have  so  many  vested  interests  and  are 
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often  so  far  gone  in  educational  iniquity  that 
we  should  prefer  to  see  some  easier  reform 
undertaken  first.  Besides,  the  women’s 
colleges  have  largely  copied  with  little 
analysis  the  curriculum  of  the  men’s.  When 
it  was  first  conceded  that  women  might  be 
fitted  for  a  higher  education  and  colleges 
were  opened  to  them  or  established  especially 
for  them,  the  advocates  were  anxious  to 
prove  that  women  could  do  all  that  men 
could.  This  they  demonstrated  so  success¬ 
fully  that  the  educational  world  came  to 
wonder  whether,  after  all,  men  were  not  the 
unintellectual  sex,  rather  than  women. 
When  comparison  was  instituted,  women 
at  the  same  age  in  many  instances  far  out¬ 
stripped  the  men.  In  coeducational  insti¬ 
tutions  women  nearly  monopolized  the  prizes 
and  Phi  Beta  Kappa  became  highly  femin¬ 
ized.  Small  wonder  that  coeducation  has 
become  unpopular,  especially  in  the  older 
parts  of  the  country,  where  often  the  cur¬ 
riculum  has  constituted  a  side-show  and  C 
is  the  gentleman’s  mark. 

Is  it  not  time,  however,  that  women 
stopped  proving  their  case?  If  we  are  not 
convinced  that  sex  plays  little  part  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  the  mind,  we  certainly  ought  to  be, 
and  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  thrust  the 
unpalatable  fact  of  young  men’s  scholastic 
inferiority  upon  us.  Granted  that  women 
are  fitted  to  take  and  excel  in  all  the  studies 
that  men  can,  is  it  always  wise,  in  view  of 
what  their  life  is  to  be,  that  they  should 
be  given  exactly  the  same  education?  Per- 
hai)s  it  is,  but  it  might  be  as  well  to  examine 
the  situation  and  make  some  independent 
effort  to  find  out.  Our  leading  colleges  for 
women  are  overrun  with  students  and  have 
a  long  waiting-list,  and  are  prone  to  feel  that 
there  is  no  need  to  worry  about  the  curricu¬ 
lum.  They  have  become  constitutionally 
apathetic  toward  raising  fundamental  in¬ 
quiries  about  the  course,  when  it  seems  to 
meet  popular  approval  to  such  an  extent  as 
not  to  require  any  revision  in  order  to  attract 
students. 

In  no  field  of  education  would  research 
and  experimentation  prove  more  profitable 
than  in  the  higher  education  of  women.  A 


fruitful  effort  was  undertaken  in  another 
Eastern  state  some  years  ago,  but  was 
crushed  either  by  want  of  tact  on  the  part 
of  its  daring  president  or  by  the  grafting 
tendencies  of  which  he  accused  a  powerful 
trustee,  and  the  institution  has  now  become 
little  more  than  a  diluted  Vassar  or  Welles¬ 
ley.  These  famous  institutions  have  accom¬ 
plished  a  wonderful  work  and  are  worthy 
of  all  praise,  but  it  is  a  thousand  pities  that 
the  one  thorough-going  investigation  we 
have  had  along  new  lines  should  not  have 
been  given  a  fair  trial.  Certainly  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  sponsors  for  a  woman’s 
college  in  the  old  Green  Mountain  state 
will  endeavor  to  formulate  a  curriculum 
based  upon  well-defined  objectives  and  edu¬ 
cational  principles,  rather  than  upon  mere 
traditions,  obscurantism,  and  formal  disci¬ 
pline.  This  will  be  likely  to  involve  a  very 
different  arrangement,  a  reorganization  of 
old  subject  matter,  and  an  addition  of  new 
studies  in  the  curriculum.  It  will  require 
both  vision  and  courage.  And  to  accom¬ 
plish  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  secure  a 
leader  who  has  more  ability  and  interest  in 
education  and  the  training  of  character  than 
in  securing  the  desired  ten  millions  and  in 
preserving  orthodoxy. 

We  can  not  claim  to  be 

iducSll  Micy  ^  ‘I"® 

son  of  a  prophet,  but  we 

did  not  find  any  special  gift  necessary  to 
forecast  in  our  November  issue  the  attitude 
of  the  President  upon  the  Educational  Bill. 
In  his  message  to  Congress  in  December, 
as  one  with  any  knowledge  of  the  man  and 
the  conditions  might  have  expected,  he 
plainly  declared:  “I  do  not  favor  the  making 
of  appropriations  from  the  National  Treas¬ 
ury  to  be  expended  directly  on  local  educa¬ 
tion,  but  I  do  consider  it  a  fundamental 
requirement  of  national  activity  which,  ac¬ 
companied  by  allied  subjects  of  welfare,  is 
worthy  of  a  separate  department  and  a  place 
in  the  Cabinet.” 

Whatever  one  thinks  of  the  wisdom  of 
this  unequivocal  expression,  he  must  com¬ 
mend  its  terseness  and  candor.  Like  all 
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statements  of  the  President  it  is  a  model 
of  laconic  eloquence.  Mr.  Coolidge  is  eco¬ 
nomical  of  speech,  but  whenever  he  does 
speak,  he  manages  to  drop  golden  gems  of 
thought.  His  position  on  this  matter  of  the 
Education  Bill  is  clear  and  to  the  point. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  for  educators  and 
others  interested  in  the  subject  to  publish 
reams  of  his  utterances  upon  education  and 
a  variety  of  kindred  topics  in  a  frantic  en¬ 
deavor  to  prove  that  he  does  or  does  not 
favor  the  Towner-Sterling  measure.  He  has 
spoken. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Review  feels  it  pertinent  to  ask  once 
more:  “If  the  President  recognizes  that  edu¬ 
cation  is  worthy  of  a  cabinet  position,  and 
is  ready  to  urge  a  rational  unification  of 
educational  agencies,  would  it  not  be  well  for 
us  to  undertake  to  build  upon  this  reorgan¬ 
ization  as  a  basis,  rather  than  to  stand  out 
for  a  specific  set  of  subsidies  and  methods  of 
distribution?”  Evidently  his  policy  is  not 
out  of  harmony  wdth  the  professed  aim  of  the 
advocates  of  the  bill — in  fact,  it  is  practically 
what  was  proposed  by  Judge  Towner  him¬ 
self  in  the  fall  of  1921 — and  it  guarantees  the 
influence  and  aid  of  the  Chief  Executive  in 
securing  the  main  contention  of  those  inter¬ 


ested  in  education.  It  would,  moreover,  if 
adopted  by  the  proponents  of  the  measure, 
secure  the  support  of  the  majority  of  those 
now  opposing  it. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  re¬ 
introduce  the  bill,  and,  as  an  editorial  pro¬ 
tagonist  puts  it,  “  to  stand  pat  on  the  provi¬ 
sions  just  as  they  are.”  Possibly  those  in 
the  thick  of  the  fight,  for  reasons  of  strategy, 
should  not  surrender  too  easily  either  to 
Congress  or  to  the  interests  opposing  the 
measure.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  when 
they  sit  at  the  council  table  to  discuss  provi¬ 
sions  for  the  pact,  they  will  not  prove  un¬ 
reasonable.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
there  are  strong  and  fairly  numerous  forces 
opposed  to  federalizing  education  under  any 
conditions,  and  that  their  weapons  are  still 
bright  and.  sharp.  When  the  victory  is 
virtually  won,  hostilities  should  not  be  re¬ 
opened  through  obstinacy  in  dictating  terms. 
For  this  reason,  we  trust  that,  if  the  solid 
phalanxes  behind  the  bill  are  planning  to 
force  its  endorsement  for  the  sixth  time  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence  this  month,  they  will  at  least  leave 
open  the  door  of  compromise  by  commend¬ 
ing  the  courageous  stand  of  the  President. 
He  is  their  strongest  ally. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Note. — It  is  hoped  that  in  this  department  our  readers  will  feel  free  to  express  themselves  with  the  utmost 
frankness  both  concerning  the  articles  and  the  policies  of  the  Educational  Review  and  concerning  educational 
problems  of  all  sorts  and  in  every  state  and  country.  No  restriction  is  placed  upon  the  sentiments  of  the  writers, 
but  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Revtew  does  not  necessarily  agree  with  all  views  expressed  in  articles 
accepted  for  the  Review  nor  with  all  the  views  expressed  in  communications  to  the  Editor  which  are  selected 
for  publication.  All  contributions,  however,  must  be  signed  with  the  real  name  of  the  author. 


To  the  Editor: 

“Why  Study  French  in  the  High  School?” 
by  Carl  Ryan  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
constructive  articles  on  the  teaching  of 
modern  languages  which  has  appeared  for 
some  time.  Mr.  Ryan  exhibits  both  high 
ideals  and  a  very  pleasing  amount  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  in  his  treatment  of  the  subject. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  his  evaluation 


of  the  diflBculties  under  which  American 
modern  language  teachers  work  and  also 
of  the  criticisms  to  which  modern  language 
teaching  has  been  subjected  in  recent  years. 
Mr.  Ryan  touches  on  the  most  important 
factor  in  education,  not  only  in  modem 
language  study  but  in  all  education,  when  he 
points  out  that  the  personality  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  teacher  are  paramount.  Meth- 
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ods  are  important,  but  methods  alone  do 
not  make  teachers. 

The  direct  method  of  teaching  modern 
languages  has  been  of  great  help;  it  has 
helped  teachers  fully  as  much  as  it  has 
pupils  It  has  helped  both  of  them  to  real¬ 
ize  that  the  modern  languages  are  living 
things,  that  they  are  actually  used  as  a 
means  of  communication  by  great  numbers 
of  civilized  people  to-day.  But  the  direct 
method  has  not  done  all  that  its  proponents 
looked  for  from  it,  and  in  some  cases  claimed 
for  it,  largely  because  of  the  lack  of  teachers 
with  background  and  personality  to  put  it 
to  its  fullest  use. 

I  admire  Mr.  Ryan’s  frank  admission 
that  the  teaching  of  French  conversation  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  most  American  schools.  I  ad¬ 
mire  the  emphasis  which  he  puts  on  the 
inspirational  values  of  French  life  and 
literature.  He  is  probably  entirely  right 
when  he  points  out  the  peculiarly  inspiring 
qualities  of  French  literature  for  Americans. 
Would  that  more  classroom  texts  might  be 
selected  with  proper  regard  for  their  in¬ 
spirational  or  informational  qualities,  and 
not  merely  for  their  passing  interest  or  be¬ 
cause  some  older  person  thinks  they  ought 
to  be  “nice  for  children”!  Again,  I  ap¬ 
plaud  heartily  what  Mr.  Ryan  says  about 
the  desirability  of  our  learning  to  understand 
more  thoroughly  the  emotional  qualities 
of  the  French.  There  is  much  that  we 
Americans,  we  Anglo-Saxons,  miss  in  life 
from  our  comparative  lack  of  emotional 
nature.  The  highly  developed  emotional 
nature  of  the  French  has  often  led  people 
to  accuse  them  of  weakness  or  of  over¬ 
sentimentality,  but  the  American  boys  in 
the  war  soon  discovered  that  this  was  far 
from  true.  The  Frenchman  may  weep  at 
the  sight  of  a  dead  bird,  or  when  he  leaves 
his  cousin  at  the  railroad  station,  but 
when  it  comes  to  defending  his  home  or 
his  country  or  his  honor,  he  can  fight 
with  all  the  vigor  and  all  the  intensity 
of  the  man  who  feels  strongly  and  who 
suffers  deeply. 

As  to  the  development  of  character 


through  syntax,  I  have  some  doubts.  The 
whole  matter  of  grammar  and  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  learning  of  a  language  is  a  moot 
question.  After  all  is  said  and  done, 
grammar  is  a  means  and  not  an  end.  Had 
the  Latinists  been  less  rabid  on  the  matter  of 
grammar,  and  placed  more  emphasis  on  the 
aesthetic  value  of  their  wares,  they  might 
have  fared  better  in  the  educational  market. 
It  is  too  bad  that  the  point  of  view  of  some 
persons,  among  whom  Mr.  Ryan  appears 
to  be  one,  seems  to  be  that  the  objections 
to  grammar  come  from  those  who  are  afraid 
of  hard  work.  It  is  not  fear  of  hard  work, 
but  a  distrust  of  meaningless  work,  a  dread 
lest  the  letter  of  the  law  be  allowed  to 
dominate  the  spirit,  which  causes  some 
skepticism  regarding  grammar,  except,  of 
course  for  that  minimum  "which  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  reasonable  power  of  attack  in 
translation. 

More  care  in  the  class-room  translation 
of  a  language  is  desirable.  Too  much  slip¬ 
shod  English  is  permitted,  and  the  niceties 
of  thought  and  expression  are  too  often 
neglected.  Translation,  beyond  the  most 
elementary  stages  is  a  beautiful  and  exact 
science.  The  teacher  should  recognize  it 
as  such,  and  get  out  of  it  the  value  which  it 
undoubtedly  has.  There  is  too  much  mad 
rush  for  “pages  read,”  and  too  little  real 
comprehension  and  real  appreciation  of  the 
matter  involved.  Why  should  there  not 
be  silent  reading  in  modern  languages? 
Much  seems  to  be  made  of  this  procedure 
nowadays  among  English  teachers.  If  good 
in  English  classes,  why  not  in  others? 

I  can  only  say  that  with  very  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  I  stand  in  hearty  accord  with 
Mr.  Ryan’s  article,  and  agree  with  him 
that  there  could  be  no  better  educational 
investment  than  to  bring  young  Americans 
into  contact  with  the  life  and  thought  of 
the  French  people.  This  we  can  do  in  no 
better  way  than  through  modern-language 
classes  and  teachers.  If  and  when  modern- 
language  teaching  is  done  on  rational  lines, 
in  accord  with  aims  which  are  “definite, 
generally  attainable  by  all  pupils  and  thor¬ 
oughly  educational”  it  will  have  won  for 
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itself  a  permanent  high  place  in  the  secon¬ 
dary  school  curriculum. 

Walter  D.  Head. 

The  Nichols  School, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

To  the  Editor: 

Miss  McConathy’s  article  on  “The  Place 
of  Ancient  History  in  the  Curriculum”  in 
your  November  issue  is  short  but  timely. 
I  certainly  am  much  opposed  to  giving 
courses  only  in  modern  history  and  bringing 
in  ancient  history  but  incidentally.  His¬ 
tory  will  always  be  taught  in  a  superficial 
way  unless  one  argues  from  the  past  to 
the  present  and  not  vice  versa.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  it  has  often  been  wrongly  stated 
that  because  the  Romans  and  Pompeians 
had  houses  with  two  courts,  therefore  the 
Greeks  had;  that,  because  the  Romans 
and  moderns  perform  their  plays  on  a  stage, 
therefore  the  Greeks  acted  on  a  stage  and 
not  on  the  ground;  that  the  English  first 
had  the  idea  of  burying  an  unknown  hero, 
when  Thucydides  talks  about  the  same  sort 
of  thing  iii  the  famous  funeral  oration  over 
those  who  were  killed  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  which  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Pericles. 

Separate  courses  in  ancient  history  must 
be  given,  or  if  that  is  not  possible,  the  sub¬ 
ject  must  be  treated  seriously  in  order  to 
avoid  statements  which  are  grossly  wrong. 
Ancient  history  ought  to  be  taught  by 
teachers  who  know  the  archeological,  epi- 
graphical,  and  literary  sources,  as  many  of 
these  are  not  available  in  reliable  transla¬ 
tions.  Only  one  so  trained  can  interpret 
ancient  history  correctly. 

David  M.  Robinson. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

To  the  Editor: 

Mr.  Daniel’s  discussion,  “English  for 
the  Amateur  Many  instead  of  for  the  Expert 
Few”  in  the  November  Educational 
Review  reminds  me  that  the  diflSculties 
now  confronting  the  teacher  of  English 
Literature  in  America  are  somewhat  the 


same  as  those  which  confronted  the  conduc¬ 
tor  of  a  famous  European  orchestra  when  he 
undertook  work  in  America  two  generations 
ago.  Upon  announcing  his  program  he  was 
told  Americans  in  their  semi-civilized  con¬ 
dition  would  never  tolerate  such  formal, 
high-brow  music  as  symphonies,  he  would 
have  to  introduce  music  on  a  level  with  the 
understanding  of  his  audiences.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  his  confidence  that  his  audiences 
would  soon  understand  and  like  this  heavy 
music  since  it  was  all  he  proposed  to  give 
them.  That  his  confidence  was  justified 
latter-day  musical  history  in  America  proves. 
Not  dissimilarly,  it  is  now  believed  that 
literary  fragrance  is  poured  forth  in  vain 
over  an  arid  desert  of  American  students. 
These  students,  it  is  alleged,  have  no  nose 
for  the  subtle  perfume  of  Spenser,  hence 
they  should  inhale  the  more  acrid  pungency 
of  Mr.  D.  H.  Lawrence.  This  idea,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  quite  as  unworthy  of  the  profession 
as  it  is  unwarranted  by  facts.  We  cannot 
indict  the  whole  class  of  American  students 
as  high-grade  morons,  incapable  of  discrimi¬ 
nating  between  commas  and  semi-colons, 
any  more  than  we  can  indict  their  teachers 
as  knowing  nothing  about  their  subject. 
English  is  well  taught  at  certain  places  in 
America,  and  it  is  ill  taught  in  other  places. 
In  general,  however,  I  am  convinced  that 
wherever  English  is  presented  by  teachers 
who  know  it  and  love  it,  the  average  student 
follows  with  some  intelligence.  I  incline, 
therefore,  to  place  the  responsibility  rather 
with  the  teachers  than  with  the  subject,  or 
with  the  students. 

My  feeling  on  this  head  has  been  gradu¬ 
ally  strengthened  during  the  past  few  months 
through  my  visits  in  many  classrooms  of 
foreign  universities,  and  I  have  been  every¬ 
where  impressed  with  the  strong  resemblance 
of  the  young  people  I  find  here  with  our 
own.  The  differences  I  note  are  elsewhere; 
if  I  dare  say  it,  almost  wholly  in  the  cultural 
background  of  the  teacher.  The  “culture 
sprinter,”  who  has  found  his  way  too  fre¬ 
quently  in  America  into  the  college  class¬ 
room  in  the  role  of  professor,  is  unknown 
to  the  universities  of  Europe.  Mr.  Daniel’s 
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allusion  to  Spenser  as  one  of  the  “fixed  dead” 
interests  me,  for  I  not  long  ago  visited  a 
class  of  seventy  students  engaged  with  the 
study  of  the  Faery  Queen.  None  of  the 
students  spoke  English  as  a  mother  tongue, 
yet  I  have  rarely  attended  a  brisker  class¬ 
room  discussion;  but  I  assign  the  credit  for 
the  performance  of  these  students  to  the 
energy  and  resourcefulness  of  Professor 
Brusendorff.  With  a  dull  teacher  these 
young  people  would  have  been  quite  as 
much  bored  by  Spenser  as  any  similar  group 
in  Waxahachie.  Moreover,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  much  maligned  study  of 
English  grammar  would  be  resuscitated  and 
become  as  popular  as  it  deserves  if  it  were 
taught  in  America  with  the  freshness  and 
energy  with  which  it  is  presented  in  the 
classroom  of  Professor  Jespersen  in  Copen¬ 
hagen. 

To  return  to  the  situation  in  America,  I 
believe  teachers  of  English  should  give  up 
going  to  school  to  their  pupils.  Many 
teachers  are  fidgety  until  they  know  what 
the  students  want;  and  when  they  learn  it  is 
contemporaneity  above  all,  “present-day 
stuff”  magazine  verse,  short  stories  in  the 
popular  magazines,  they  lack  courage  to 
deny  what  is  not  best  for  the  students.  The 
result  of  giving  the  student  what  he  thinks 
is  good  for  him  is  as  bad  for  him  as  a  surfeit 
of  frosted  cake  for  any  child.  As  it  is,  the 
students  may  very  well  believe  literature 
dry,  removed  and  dull;  but  if  they  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  form  their  impressions  of  litera¬ 
ture  from  the  work  of  their  contemporaries 
they  will  most  certainly  come  away  with 
the  notion  that  literature  never  inspires  or 
gives  anything  new:  literature  will  become 
in  their  eyes  an  idle  diversion  of  an  empty 
day.  In  the  short  time  students  have  to 
devote  to  an  acquaintance  with  literature 
it  must  be  regarded  a  great  mistake  to  take 
up  their  time  with  the  feeble  present-day 
echoes  of  great  voices.  But  somehow  in 
America  there  is  a  theory  prevalent  to  the 
effect  that  gramophone  music  is  more  ac¬ 
ceptable  than  that  of  a  stringed  quartette, 
that  Miss  Gather’s  version  of  Madame 
Bovary  is  preferable  to  Flaubert’s,  that  Mr. 


Galsworthy’s  Justice  is  more  applicable 
to  present-day  needs  than  Shakespeare’s 
Measure  for  Measure. 

But  what,  precisely,  does  contemporan¬ 
eity  mean.^  It  surely  does  not  need  to  be 
affirmed  that  almost  any  play  of  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  has  more  vitality  in  the  life  and 
thought  of  an  English-speaking  person  than 
the  entire  literary  output  of  the  last  several 
decades.  In  fact,  the  average  student, 
admittedly  unliterary  as  he  is,  will  quote 
more  Shakespeare  in  a  week,  whether  he 
knows  it  or  not,  than  he  will  quote  from 
contemporary  authors  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  Finally,  if  a  high-school  boy 
comes  to  college  reading  the  works  of  Mr. 
Zane  Grey  or  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Wright,  his 
English  teacher  must  not  fly  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  this  argues  a  vicious  taste  wrhich 
makes  his  literary  salvation  impossible,  for 
it  is  likely  that  he  is  merely  reading  what 
has  come  to  hand.  In  other  words,  what  he 
lacks  is  expert  guidance,  which  he  may 
rightly  expect  his  teacher  to  give  him. 
It  is  quite  as  easy  for  his  teacher  to  present 
him  the  King’s  English  as  the  so-called 
business  or  scientific  English;  and  the  same 
thing  applies  to  Thackeray  and  Edith 
Wharton.  Teachers  of  English  Literature 
should  have  courage  commensurate  with 
the  difficulties  of  their  task;  they  should 
offer  all  comers  the  best  with  no  apologies; 
and  surely  no  harm  can  come  of  their 
continuing  to  cast  the  pearls  of  literature, 
heroically  disregardful  (as  they  must  remain) 
of  the  hue  and  cry  from  their  immature 
wards  for  bits  of  brightly  colored  glass. 

Allan  L.  Carter. 

Charlottenlund,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 
To  the  Editor. 

Doctor  Rice,  in  his  article  “Does  College 
Educate  Girls?”  apparently  sets  out  to 
prove  that  women  rather  than  men  are  to 
be  the  future  torch-bearers  of  a  standard, 
liberal  college  education.  His  conclusion 
may  be  correct,  but  his  premises,  especially 
when  lifted  out  of  the  soft  embrace  of  their 
context,  are  rather  surprising. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  first  the  trinity 
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to  which,  according  to  Doctor  Rice,  men  The  deduction  is  thus  made  that  a  liberal 
have  long  owed  their  manhood,  and  women  program  of  studies  faithfully  adhered  to, 
their  lack  of  true  womanhood:  “Boys  were  will  offset  the  disadvantages  of  early  matur- 
made  into  boys  and  finally  into  men  by  ity,  will  inspire  imaginative  curiosity,  will 
their  c/a5MC5,  their  spor/;?,  and  their  escapade#;  control  temperamental  instability,  and  will 
girls  were  made  into  little  misses  and  finally  provide  women  with  a  substitute  for  life 
into  young  ladies  by  their  lack  of  classics^  which  they  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  receive 
theirlackof  sportsandtheirlackof  escapades.**  and  to  transmit.  Q.E.D.  the  liberal  college 
He  continues:  “Women  did  not  have  the  program  finds  itself  in  good  hands  and  to 
ability  or  the  inclination  for  creative,  their  mutual  benefit,  torch  and  torch- 
thorough  imaginative  work,  which  was  bearers  may  look  forward  to  a  triumphal 
nominally  man’s  sphere.”  These  historic  procession  into  the  future, 
differences,  he  asserts,  were  doomed  as  One  cannot  help  wondering  what  has 
soon  as  the  first  college  opened  its  doors  become  of  the  modern  educational  ideal  of 
to  girls.  giving  both  girls  and  boys  the  standardized 

Doctor  Rice  defines  liberal  education  as  experience  of  the  past  so  linked  up  with 
the  indispensable  standard  substitute  for  the  activities  of  the  present  that  it  inevitably 
experience,  and  then  says:  “For  them  [that  interprets  and  illumines  the  complexities 
is  for  girls],  true  emancipation  from  ignor-  of  their  own  life  problems.  One  asks  what 
ance  will  hardly  come  from  any  other  sort  of  provision  for  continuous  growth  is 
source,  hardly  from  the  diversions  and  made  when  maturity  is  assumed  to  in¬ 
ambitions  of  the  campus.  .  .  .  For,”  dicate  a  cessation  of  intellectual  curiosity, 

he  adds,  “I  believe  that  men  oftener  than  One  hesitates  at  the  idea  of  eliminating  the 
women  can  be  emancipated,  and  perhaps  activities  and  ambitions  of  the  mimic  life 
educated,  by  experience;  and  that  for  women  of  the  campus.  Is  it  possible  that  Doctor 
oftener  than  in  the  case  of  boys,  college  Rice  is  not  only  unable,  as  he  admits,  to 
studies  contain  the  indispensable  substi-  understand  the  modern  college,  but  that  he 
tutes.”  Re  thus  eliminates  at  once  both  fails  to  envisage  the  type  of  education 
sports  and  escapades  from  the  trinity  and  which  is  being  successfully  carried  on  in 
considers  a  modern  college  education  for  most  colleges  for  girls  to-day? 
girls  as  a  unity  of  liberal  studies.  In  these  colleges,  a  very  different  sort  of 

Other  factors  are  considered  in  estimating  education  seems  to  be  turning  the  modern 
the  efficiency  of  a  college  education  for  girls :  girl  into  something  quite  unlike  the  little 
The  earlier  maturity  of  girls;  their  tendency  miss  of  Jane  Austin’s  day.  It  is  doubtful 
to  obey  instructions  and  to  stick  to  routine;  if  Doctor  Rice’s  standardized,  “neuter” 
their  quite  opposite  tendency  to  be  “elusive,  substitute  for  experience  would  be  any  more 
temperamental,  fanciful,  individual,  vari-  effective  in  producing  desirable  results  with 
able,  prejudiced,  and  all  the  other  adjectives  girls  than  it  would  be  in  “turning  boys  into 
in  the  dictionary.**  We  assume  the  author  men,”  if  any  one  should  have  the  audacity 
means  all  the  synonymous  adjectives  in  the  to  expect  it  to  do  so. 
dictionary.  Last  of  all  is  stressed  the  Olive  Ely  Hart. 

willingness  of  women  to  live  by  the  imagina-  South  Philadelphia 
tion  rather  than  by  actual  experience.  High  School  for  Girls. 

^  ^  ^  1 

A  POPULAR  government,  without  popular  information  or  the  means  of  ac-  | 

quiring  it,  is  a  farce  or  a  tragedy,  or  both.  Knowledge  will  govern  ignor¬ 
ance;  and  a  people  who  mean  to  be  their  own  governors  must  arm  themselves 
with  the  power  which  knowledge  gives. — James  Madison. 


NEWS  NOTES 


The  Nobel  prize  for  physics  has  again 
been  awarded  to  an  American,  Dr.  Robert 
Andrews  Millikan,  Director  of  the  Norman 
Bridge  Laboratory  of  Physics  at  Pasadena 
and  chairman  of  the  Administrative  Council 
of  the  California  Institute  of  Technology. 
Doctor  Millikan,  who  is  fifty-five  years  of 
age,  is  the  first  scientist  to  isolate  and  measure 
the  electron.  He  was  educated  at  Oberlin 
College,  Columbia  University,  and  the  uni¬ 
versities  of  Berlin  and  Gottingen.  While 
he  was  a  professor  at  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  in  1910,  he  isolated  an  individual  ion 
and  obtained  proof  of  the  kinetic  theory 
through  his  “oil  drop”  experiments.  As  a 
result  of  these  experiments,  he  declared  that 
he  had  tangible  demonstration  that  an  elec¬ 
tric  charge  is  not  a  homogeneous  something, 
but  has  a  definite  granular  structure.  He 
later  advanced  the  theory  that  radioactivity 
is  not  confined  to  the  radium  series  alone, 
but  is  the  general  property  of  all  matter, 
in  varying  degrees.  Last  September,  he 
established  a  residence  on  Pike’s  Peak  to 
investigate  the  source  of  penetrating  radia¬ 
tion,  which  has  long  puzzled  scientists. 
This  followed  experiments  made  with  kites, 
which  he  had  sent  up  with  machines  that 
measured  rays  said  to  be  more  powerful 
than  X-rays  or  the  gamma  rays  of  radium, 
and  apparently  came  from  space  rather 
than  the  sun,  as  they  could  be  measured  at 
night  as  well  as  day.  In  connection  with 
the  recent  controversy  as  to  the  relations  of 
science  and  religion.  Doctor  Millikan  was  the 
author  of  a  declaration  signed  last  May  by 
leaders  in  political,  business,  scientific,  and 
religious  circles,  that  there  is  no  antagonism 
between  them. 


Dr.  John  J.  Moorhead,  Professor  of  Sur¬ 
gery  at  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  School 
and  Hospital,  was  recently  awarded  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  by  the 
French  Government. 


William  McAndrew  has  accepted  the 
superintendency  of  the  schools  of  Chicago. 
Mr.  McAndrew  has  been  in  the  New  York 
City  public  school  system  for  thirty  years, 
most  recently  as  an  Associate  Superintend¬ 
ent.  He  is  well-known  not  only  for  his  work 
as  an  educator,  but  as  a  writer  of  originality. 
His  series  of  articles  on  the  Public  Schools 
is  now  running  in  the  World^s  Work. 


We  are  glad  to  print  the  following  appeal 
for  books  on  educational  subjects: 

The  International  Institute  of  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University,  has  received  many 
requests  from  educators  and  schoolmen  in  foreign 
countries  for  works  on  the  different  branches  of 
education  and  for  text  books  in  school  subjects. 
While  no  organization  in  this  country  has  funds 
to  meet  such  requests,  the  International  Institute 
will  be  glad  to  receive  from  students  and  teachers 
gifts  of  recent  books  covering  the  curriculum  of 
the  public  schools,  of  works  on  education,  of  edu¬ 
cational  reports  and  bulletins,  and  of  educational 
magazines.  The  handicaps  under  which  scien¬ 
tists  in  foreign  countries  are  at  present  laboring, 
through  lack  of  material  and  equipment,  is  well 
known ;  the  plight  of  students  and  teachers  in  the 
field  of  education  is  no  less.  There  is  at  present 
an  unparalleled  wave  of  enthusiasm  and  interest 
in  education  in  most  countries,  which,  while 
responsible  for  some  progress  and  for  considerable 
experimentation,  is  too  frequently  lacking  in 
balance.  The  experiences  and  practices  of  the 
United  States  are  frequently  invoked  in  support 
without  any  real  knowledge  of  either.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  request  for  American  edu¬ 
cational  literature  deserves  serious  consideration 
and  that  the  gift  of  any  recent  work  will  be  of 
great  value. 

Books  and  magazines  should  be  sent  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  I.  L.  Kandel,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  and  will  be  distributed  as  requests 
reach  the  Institute. 


Stanford  University  announces  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  National  Board  to  cooperate  with 
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the  Board  of  Trustees  in  the  administration 
of  the  University.  The  Board  of  Trustees, 
in  whom  is  vested  the  control  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  under  the  founding  grant,  is  a  self- 
perpetuating  body  of  fifteen  members, 
elected  for  ten-year  periods.  Five  members 
of  the  present  board  are  alumni  of  the  uni¬ 
versity.  The  National  Board  is  composed 
of  thirty  members,  elected  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  for  three-year  terms  on  a  geogra¬ 
phical  basis.  The  President  of  the  Alumni 
Association  is  an  ex  ojfficio  member  of  the 
National  Board.  The  new  board  will  meet 
once  or  twice  a  year  with  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  and  will  be  kept  constantly  informed  of 
actions  taken  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
The  purpose  sought  under  the  new  arrange¬ 
ment  is  to  bring  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for 
the  benefit  of  the  university  in  formulating 
policies  and  planning  the  future,  ideas  of 
public-spirited  citizens  and  alumni  in  all 
sections  of  the  country.  The  members  of 
the  National  Board  will  also  serve  as  au¬ 
thoritative  centers  of  information  on  Stan¬ 
ford  affairs  in  their  respective  localities. 


Students  in  the  Ohio  State  University 
Department  of  Commerce  took  over  for  one 
day  in  December  the  entire  management  of 
a  large  department  store  in  Columbus,  in 
order  to  gain  actual  experience  in  store 
management.  Students  were  assigned  posi¬ 
tions  according  to  the  subject  in  which  they 
were  specializing, — salesmanship,  accounting, 
advertising,  and  business  management.  Both 
men  and  women  took  part  in  the  experiment. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Bertrand  M.  Tipple,  because 
of  ill-health,  has  resigned  as  President  of  the 
Methodist  College  in  Rome.  Dr.  Tipple 
had  been  in  Rome  for  fourteen  years  in 
Methodist  missionary  work  and  had  fre¬ 
quently  been  a  center  of  contention  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  was  in  charge 
of  the  American  Methodist  Church,  when, 
upon  separate  occasions  the  late  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  the  late  Charles  W.  Fairbanks 
had  their  audiences  with  the  Pope  cancelled 
because  they  first  visited  the  Methodist 
mission. 


The  executive  committee  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  in  accordance  with 
the  request  of  the  National  Board  on  Per¬ 
sonnel  Classification,  has  adopted  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution: 

Whereas,  The  American  Coimcil  on  Education 
is  cooperating  with  six  other  national  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  work  of  coordinating  methods  of  job 
specification  and  job  analysis  and  in  establishing 
a  standard  occupational  terminology,  and, 

Whereas,  The  development  of  a  commonly  ac¬ 
cepted  procedure  in  this  matter  is  of  fundamental 
educational  significance; 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Council  on 
Education  will  be  glad  to  act  as  sponsor  for 
any  funds  that  may  be  given  it  to  promulgate 
this  work. 


A  new  appointment  in  the  North  Carolina 
State  Department  of  Education  is  that  of 
Dr.  George  Howard  as  director  of  School 
Organization. 


Dr.  Henry  Solon  Graves,  dean  of  the  Yale 
School  of  Forestry,  has  been  appointed  pro¬ 
vost  of  Yale  University.  He  succeeds  Prof. 
Wilbur  L.  Cross.  Professor  Graves  was  at 
one  time  chief  of  the  United  States  Forestry 
Service. 


Barnard  students  and  alumnae  earned 
$128,370  last  year  through  the  Occupation 
Bureau  of  the  college,  as  against  $88,163  last 
year  and  $17,000  a  decade  ago. 


A  campaign  to  raise  $500,000  to  build  a 
new  stadium  for  the  West  Virginia  Univer¬ 
sity  was  launched  at  the  Thanksgiving  Day 
football  game  between  West  Virginia  and 
Washington  and  Jefferson.  An  associa¬ 
tion  of  the  alumni  of  West  Virginia  in  New 
York  and  vicinity  has  been  formed.  The 
oflScers  are :  President,  Arlen  G.  Swiger;  Vice 
President,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Saunders;  Treasurer, 
Alexander  Miller;  and  Secretary,  Professor 
Edward  C.  Smith.  All  reside  in  New  York 
City. 

The  Columbia  University  scholarship  in 
electrical  engineering,  with  an  annual  value 
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of  $350,  has  been  awarded  by  the  directors 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  En¬ 
gineering  to  Dudley  P.  South,  a  graduate  of 
Rice  Institute,  Texas. 


The  American  School  for  Girls  and  the 
American  School  for  Boys  at  Samokov, 
Bulgaria,  unite  in  issuing  a  monthly  paper 
^of  eight  pages,  called  the  Samokov  News, 
which  they  send  to  any  person  interested  in 
the  schools.  The  Boys’  School  is  supported 
by  the  American  Board  of  Boston.  There  are 
one  hundred  and  thirty  boys  enrolled  under 
the  principalship  of  Rev.  L.  F.  Ostrander. 
The  Girls’  School  is  supported  by  the 
Women’s  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Interior, 
Chicago,  and,  under  the  principalship  of 
Miss  Inez  Abbott,  there  are  one  hundred 
and  fifty -seven  girls  in  attendance.  Handi¬ 
capped  by  cramped  quarters  in  a  small, 
out-of-the-way  town,  the  schools  have  now 
obtained  a  large  site  on  the  outskirts  of 
Sofia  and  a  modern  plant  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  four  hundred  boys  and  girls  w’ill  be 
erected.  The  schools  have  a  long  and  honor¬ 
able  history,  stretching  back  over  sixty  years 
into  Turkish  times.  Their  graduates  have 
won  for  the  institutions  a  high  place  in  the 
regard  of  the  Bulgarian  government  and 
people. 


The  Geographic  News  Bulletins^  which  are 
prepared  and  printed  as  a  gift  to  education, 
by  the  National  Geographic  Society,  may  be 
obtained  by  teachers  only  by  payment  of 
twenty-five  cents  to  cover  cost  of  mailing 
the  thirty  numbers  issued  during  the  school 
year. 


A  centennial  celebration  of  teacher  train¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States  was  held  on  De¬ 
cember  6—7  at  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal 
School.  Among  those  on  the  program  were 
A.  E.  Winship,  Editor,  Journal  of  Education; 
J.  G.  Crabbe,  Greeley,  Colorado,  President 
of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers 
Colleges;  President  David  Felmley,  State 
Normal  University,  Normal,  Illinois;  Presi¬ 
dent  W.  P.  Morgan,  Western  Illinois  State 


Teachers  College,  Macomb,  Illinois;  Presi¬ 
dent  D.  B.  Waldo,  Western  State  Normal 
School,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan;  Dean  A.  L. 
Suhrie,  Cleveland  School  of  Education; 
State  Superintendent  B.  J.  Burris  of  Indiana; 
President  Guy  E.  Maxwell,  State  Teachers 
College,  Winona,  Minnesota;  President  John 
R.  Kirk,  State  Teachers  College,  Kirksville, 
Missouri;  President  John  F.  Sims,  State 
Normal  School,  Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin; 
President  Charles  McKenny,  State  Normal 
College,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan;  and  President 
William  B.  Owen,  Chicago  Normal  College. 


In  1913—1914,  there  were  six  graduate 
students  enrolled  in  the  Department  of 
School  Administration  at  the  Ohio  State 
University;  for  the  current  year  one  hundred 
and  fifty-six.  In  addition  to  the  campus 
enrollment,  eighty-four  of  the  students  en¬ 
rolled  for  the  past  summer  quarter  are 
undertaking  projects  in  school  administra¬ 
tion  in  their  own  school  system,  for  which 
they  will  receive  credit  toward  their  degrees. 


A  speaking  contest  open  to  boys  of  private 
and  public  secondary  schools  in  New  York 
State,  outside  of  New  York  City,  will  be 
conducted  by  Columbia  University  in  Earl 
Hall  on  March  14.  The  winner  will  receive 
one  hundred  dollars  or  a  scholarship  for 
one  year  in  Columbia  University.  Prizes 
of  fifty  and  twenty-five  dollars  also  will  be 
given  to  those  holding  the  second  and  third 
places. 


Mr.  Albert  Staub,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  Near  East  Col¬ 
leges,  has  been  in  Turkey  to  confer  with 
Ismet  Pasha  and  the  Minister  of  Instruction 
as  to  the  future  of  Robert  College  and  the 
Constantinople  College  for  Women,  both 
American  Institutions. 


The  first  suit  to  annul  a  marriage  by 
proxy,  which  is  sanctioned  by  ancient  Chi¬ 
nese  custom,  has  been  brought  in  Shanghai 
by  Kai  Han-yimg,  a  graduate  of  Columbia 
University,  now  living  in  Shanghai.  He 
seeks  to  procure  the  annulment  of  his  mar- 
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riage,  which  was  arranged  and  celebrated 
by  proxy  by  his  father  while  Mr.  Han-yung 
was  attending  college  in  America. 

It  is  proposed  to  reduce  still  further  the 
starvation  salaries  now  paid  Prussian  uni¬ 
versity  professors.  Professor  Kashler  of 
Greifswald  University  has  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  to  the  effect  that  students  should  not 
be  encouraged  to  become  teachers  and  that 
no  teachers’  vacancies  be  filled,  as  men  enter¬ 
ing  upon  the  career  of  professors  have  be¬ 
come  a  burden  which  apparently  the  State 
cannot  support. 


Dr.  John  Maxson  Stillman,  vice-president 
of  Stanford  University  from  1913  to  1917 
and  one  of  the  prominent  chemists  in  the 
country,  died  at  Palo  Alto,  California,  on 
December  13.  Doctor  Stillman,  who  was 
seventy-one  years  old,  had  been  connected 
with  Stanford  University  since  its  opening 
in  1891. 


The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  through 
the  bequest  of  Henry  C.  Lea,  who  died  in 
1909,  has  received  what  is  considered  the 
finest  private  library  on  medieval  history 
in  existence.  Mr.  Lea  also  left  funds  amount¬ 
ing  to  nearly  $100,000  to  construct  an  annex 
to  house  the  library  and  to  provide  suflBcient 
income  for  additions  and  replacements. 


An  apprentice  school  for  teaching  trades 
has  been  opened  in  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard. 


James  Gamble  Rogers,  who  drew  the  plans 
for  the  Harkness  Memorial  dormitory  group, 
is  now  preparing  plans  for  a  $4,000,000 
general  library  building,  which  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity  will  build  from  the  John  W.  Sterling 
bequest  of  $15,000,000.  The  library  will  be 
placed  on  the  two  blocks  bounded  by  Grove, 
High,  Elm,  and  York  streets. 


The  Walden  School  of  New  York  City, 
which  was  founded  ten  years  ago  by  Miss 
Margaret  Naumberg,  one  of  those  taking 
the  first  teachers’  course  under  Doctor  Mon- 


tessori,  seeks  a  fund  of  $100,000  in  order 
to  add  a  four-year  high-school  course.  It 
now  maintains  classes  for  ages  ranging  from 
two  to  twelve  years.  The  school  stands  for 
the  development  of  personality,  through 
small  classes  and  informal  groups. 


Mr.  Birt  Babcock  of  Phelps,  New  York, 
a  graduate  of  the  Class  of  1894,  has  given^ 
Wooster  College  (Ohio)  $200,000  to  erect  a 
community  building. 


With  the  stipulation  that  religion  only 
and  not  politics  shall  be  taught,  the  Soviet 
Government  has  granted  to  the  Holy  Synod 
of  Russia  permission  to  reopen  the  Supreme 
Clerical  Academy,  which  was  suspended 
during  the  revolution. 


Syracuse  University  contemplates  send¬ 
ing  a  debating  team  to  England  next 
spring  to  compete  with  university  teams  in 
that  country.  It  is  expected  that  suflScient 
funds  will  be  obtained  to  make  this  possible. 

Minneapolis  has  authorized  the  principals 
of  three  schools  to  excuse  the  pupils  for  half- 
hour  periods  twice  each  week  to  attend  upon 
religious  instruction  in  classes  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  an  interdenomin¬ 
ational  committee  of  local  clergymen. 


President  Coolidge  has  accepted  the  hon¬ 
orary  presidency  of  an  organization  seeking 
to  establish  a  Gorgas  Memorial  Institute 
of  Tropical  and  Preventive  Medicine. 


Three  New  York  architects,  Donn  Barber, 
Harvey  Corbett,  and  Raymond  Hood,  have 
been  appointed  to  the  Advisory  Board  of 
the  School  of  Architecture  of  Princeton 
University.  With  John  W.  Cross,  they  will 
also  serve  as  visiting  critics,  and  will  have 
charge  of  the  advanced  courses  in  design 
and  serve  on  the  juries  passing  upon  the 
local  work. 


Prof.  John  Beverly  Robinson,  at  one  time 
head  of  the  Washington  University  School 
of  Architecture,  died  at  St.  Louis,  in  Novem- 
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ber.  Professor  Robinson  was  Deputy  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  School  Buildings  in  New 
York  City  from  1897  to  1900.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  books  on  architecture, 
notably  Architectural  Composition. 

Fusakichi  Omori,  professor  in  the  Imperial 
Tokio  University  and  one  of  the  eminent 
Japanese  seismologists,  died  in  Tokio  on 
November  9,  after  an  illness  of  several 
months. 


What  is  said  to  be  the  only  observance  in 
this  country  of  the  tercentenary  of  the  birth 
of  Blaise  Pascal  was  held  this  fall  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University.  The  exercises  were  under 
the  auspices  of  the  University  Extension  of 
the  Departments  of  Philosophy  and  Ro¬ 
mance  Languages  and  the  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  The  speakers  were  Dr. 
Fortunat  Strowski,  visiting  French  pro¬ 
fessor,  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Randall  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Philosophy. 


The  annual  award  of  Rhodes  scholarships 
was  announced  in  December.  For  the  thirty- 
two  scholarships,  there  were  three  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  candidates,  representing  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  American  colleges 
and  universities.  A  scholarship  carries  an 
annual  stipend  of  £350  for  three  years,  and 
is  awarded  on  the  threefold  basis  of  charac¬ 
ter  and  personality,  scholastic  ability,  and 
physical  vigor. 

The  record  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  American  Rhodes  scholars  in  residence 
at  Oxford  last  year  is  commendable.  Sixty- 
seven  took  final  examinations,  thirty-nine 
for  A.  B.  degrees  or  diplomas  and  twenty- 
eight  for  higher  degrees.  Of  the  latter, 
seven  took  the  newly  established  doctorate 
of  philosophy,  thirteen  the  research  degrees 
of  bachelor  of  letters  and  bachelor  of  science, 
and  eight  the  bachelor  of  civil  laws.  The 
percentage  of  American  Rhodes  scholars 
taking  the  doctorate  of  philosophy  has  been 
very  high  and  of  the  seven  firsts  in  juris¬ 
prudence  awarded  at  Oxford,  five  were  won 
by  Americans.  Among  the  Rhodes  scholars 
taking  the  A.B.  degree  with  honors,  nine 


were  with  honors  of  the  first  class;  sixteen, 
second  class;  eight,  third  class;  and  three, 
fourth  class.  Outside  of  the  regular  curricu¬ 
lum,  prominent  academic  distinctions  were 
won  by  American  scholars,  among  them 
being  the  Christopher  Welch  scholarship  in 
biology  awarded  to  J.  F.  Fulton  of  Minne¬ 
sota;  the  James  Hall  Foundation  essay  prize 
at  Balliol  given  to  W.  Y.  Eliot  of  Tennessee; 
while  Henry  Moe,  Rhodes  scholar-at-large 
at  Brasenose  has  been  elected  to  an  Oxford 
law  lectureship.  In  athletics,  ninety-two 
Americans  were  on  college  teams,  three  being 
captains.  Of  the  thirteen  on  varsity  teams, 
eleven  won  the  coveted  “blue,”  which 
corresponds  to  the  university  letter  of  the 
United  States. 


A  royal  tomb,  much  larger  than  any  pre¬ 
viously  found  and  contemporaneous  with 
the  Pharaoh  Rameses  II  of  the  nineteenth 
dynasty,  has  been  discovered  at  Jebeil,  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Byblus,  by  M.  Montet, 
the  head  of  the  archeological  investigation 
now  being  carried  on  near  Beirut,  Syria. 
The  tomb,  which  is  composed  of  several 
chambers,  was  completely  filled  and  covered 
with  mud.  In  the  first  chamber,  is  the 
sarcophagus,  which  is  intact  and  covered 
with  a  bas  relief.  It  bears  a  long  Phoenician 
inscription,  which  is  five  centuries  earlier 
than  any  similar  inscription  hitherto  known. 
Several  alabaster  vases  have  been  found. 


Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  President  of 
Columbia  University,  has  been  elected  by 
unanimous  vote  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Moral  and  Political  Sciences  of  the  Institute 
of  France,  to  fill  the  seat  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Lord  Bryce.  The  Academy  of 
Moral  and  Political  Sciences  is  one  of  the 
five  academies  constituting  the  Institute  of 
France,  which  was  founded  by  Richelieu  in 
1635,  abolished  by  the  Revolution,  and 
reestablished  by  Napoleon.  Doctor  Butler 
receives  this  honor  as  a  leader  in  the  intellec¬ 
tual  life  of  the  United  States  and  because 
of  his  activities  in  strengthening  the  bonds 
between  this  country  and  France.  The  only 
other  living  American  who  is  a  member  of 
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the  Academy  is  Woodrow  Wilson.  Other 
living  foreigners  who  are  members  are 
Eleutherios  Venizelos,  former  Premier  of 
Greece;  The  Earl  of  Balfour,  K.  G.;  Cardinal 
Mercier  of  Belgium;  M.  Ador,  former  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Swiss  Republic;  former  Premier 
Luzzati  of  Italy;  former  Premier  Salandra  of 
Italy;  Baron  Descamps  of  Belgium;  and 
President  Mazaryk  of  Czechoslovakia. 


The  Institute  for  Public  Service  of  New 
York  has  issued  a  report  stating  that, 
whereas  in  other  generations  many  colleges 
and  universities  were  wont  to  stress  the 
attractions  of  teaching  as  a  profession,  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  learning  to-day  are 
“advertising  and  abetting  the  selling  points 
of  other  professions.”  As  a  result  of  a  sur¬ 
vey  just  completed,  the  report  states: 

Of  COO  college  and  university  catalogues,  hav¬ 
ing  a  combined  circulation  of  over  2,000,000 
readers  a  year,  only  one  states  the  rewards,  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and  attractions  and  durable  satisfactions 
of  teaching.  Two  have  teacher-recruiting  refer¬ 
ences  other  than  statements  that  the  demand 
exceeds  the  supply  or  that  placement  bureaus  will 
find  jobs  for  graduates.  Thirty-seven  mention 
an  increasing  demand  for  trained  teachers,  though 
not  for  the  sake  of  recruiting  able  men  and  women 
into  teaching  but  to  promise  places  for  those  who 
have  already  decided  to  teach.  Even  training 
schools  for  teachers  address  their  catalogues  to 
convinced  juries  of  young  people  already  re¬ 
cruited. 


Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  has  un¬ 
dertaken  a  drive  for  $1,000,000  addition  to 
the  endowment  fund.  The  campaign  was 
started  with  the  announcement  of  a  contri¬ 
bution  of  $100,000  from  Mr.  Edward  S. 
Harkness. 


The  American  University  Union  in  Europe 
has  reelected  Dr.  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  former 
President  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Dr. 
John  W.  Cunliffe,  Director  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  of  the  Pulitzer  Foundation,  con¬ 
tinues  as  Secretary  of  the  Union  and  Mr. 
Henry  B.  Thompson  of  New  York  as  Treas¬ 
urer.  New  members  of  the  Administrative 


Board  are  President  A.  Lawrence  Lowell  of 
Harvard;  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  former 
Secretary  of  the  Yale  Corporation;  and 
ex-President  William  Arnold  Shanklin  of 
Wesleyan  University.  Ex-President  C.  A. 
Duniway  of  Colorado  College  has  succeeded 
Dr.  G.  E.  MacLean  as  director  of  the 
British  Division,  and  Prof.  Algernon  Cole¬ 
man  of  the  University  of  Chicago  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  Paris  Branch  to 
succeed  the  retiring  director.  Dr.  Paul  Van 
Dyke.  The  Continental  Division,  with 
headquarters  at  Paris,  is  occupying  new 
offices  at  173  boulevard  Saint-Germain. 


Vassar  College  has  purchased  a  ten-acre 
farm  which  affords  “magnificent  area  for  a 
new  quadrangle.”  The  expansion  of  the 
college  to  include  new  laboratories  and  dor¬ 
mitories  is  under  consideration,  although  it 
is  not  planned  to  increase  materially  the 
present  enrollment  of  1,150.  Vassar  hopes 
to  create  “a  college  with  harmony  but  not 
similarity  of  architecture.  ”  Future  build¬ 
ings  will  therefore  be  of  English  architecture 
but  covering  various  periods  from  the  early 
to  the  more  modern.  The  plans  contem¬ 
plate  the  erection  of  four  laboratories  for 
psychology,  botany  and  physics,  two  new 
dormitories,  another  faculty  house,  and  an 
additional  bakery. 


Five  million  dollars  is  sought  by  the  Union 
of  Orthodox  Jewish  Congregations  of  Amer¬ 
ica  to  establish  an  institution  of  Orthodox 
Jewish  learning.  It  is  hoped  to  open  the 
institution  in  1925.  Rabbi  Herbert  S. 
Goldstein,  President  of  the  Union,  in  an¬ 
nouncing  the  drive,  said  that  “American 
Jewry  has  not  produced  a  single  great  rabbi 
or  great  Jewish  scholar  in  the  true  sense  of 
greatness”  and  that  “we  can  no  longer 
depend  upon  Europe  for  our  rabbis,  for  it  is 
no  longer  possible  to  secure  them  from 
abroad.” 


Professor  De  Forest  Stull,  who  has  been 
head  of  the  geography  department  at  the 
Northern  Michigan  State  Normal  College 
for  the  past  thirteen  years,  has  been  ap- 
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pointed  Associate  in  Geography  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University. 


A  National  Illiteracy  Conference  was  held 
in  Washington,  January  11—15,  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education,  the  General  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs,  the  National  Education 
Association,  and  the  American  Legion. 
Three  general  programs  and  two  business 
sessions  were  held.  There  were  five  groups 
each  working  out  practical  plans  for  one  of 
the  following:  (A)  Organization  management 
and  financing  movements  for  the  eradica¬ 
tion  of  illiteracy;  (B)  The  teaching  staff; 
(C)  Courses  of  study  and  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion;  (D)  Publicity;  (E)  Recommendations 
for  state  action. 


Descendants  of  the  French  Canadians, 
who  still  form  a  large  part  of  the  population 
of  LaFayette  Parish,  Louisiana,  on  the  rich 
bottom  lands  of  the  Mississippi  River,  have 
developed  a  system  of  schools  w^hich  is  the 
most  progressive  in  that  State.  Twenty 
years  ago,  26  one-teacher  schools  constituted 
the  entire  educational  system  of  the  parish. 
Up  to  that  time  French  was  the  principal 
language  taught  in  the  rural  public  schools. 
If  fruits  of  these  conditions  may  be  judged 
by  the  1920  census,  they  are  the  illiteracy  of 
approximately  a  third  of  the  white  people 
of  the  parish,  and  almost  three-fourths  of 
the  negroes.  Immigration  can  in  no  way  be 
blamed  for  the  high  rate  of  illiteracy,  as  only 
0.9  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  foreign 
born.  Changed  educational  conditions  are 
marked,  by  the  use  of  English  as  the  teach¬ 
ing  medium  in  the  schools,  and  the  reduction 
of  one-room  schools  of  the  parish  to  two. 
Nineteen  up-to-date  consolidated  schools 
now  furnish  147  trained  teachers  for  the 
parish  enrollment  of  4,460  white  pupils. 
High-school  education  is  within  reach  of  all 
these  children,  for  six  of  the  consolidated 
schools  provide  four  years  of  high  school 
while  three  others  supply  two  years.  Daily 
transportation  by  motor  bus  or  horse  wagon¬ 
ette  is  furnished  at  a  cost  of  ten  cents  each 
a  day  to  1,400  children. 


Dr.  Sherman  Williams,  who  retired  as 
Director  of  the  School  Libraries  Division  of 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  on  November  1,  died  at  his  home  in 
Glens  Falls,  December  12  last,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-seven.  For  fifty-two  years  Doctor 
Williams  had  been  active  in  the  school  sys¬ 
tem  of  New  York  State,  as  superintendent 
of  schools,  institute  conductor,  and  director 
of  school  libraries.  He  was  a  charter  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  New  York  State  Historical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  a  trustee  since  its  organization,  and 
twice  president.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
series  of  history  reading  books  and  New 
York's  Part  in  History. 


Lucy  Poloke,  a  wealthy  Creek  Indian  of 
Oklahoma,  has  given  $83,000,  and  Suma 
Bosen,  another  Creek  woman,  has  donated 
$17,000,  to  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society  of  New  York  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  support  of  the  Bacone  Indian 
School  and  the  Morrow  Indian  Orphan 
Home  at  Muskogee.  The  donors  will 
receive  the  income  from  their  gifts  during 
their  lives,  but  the  principal  of  the  fund  of 
$100,000  is  released  upon  their  deaths.  The 
Bacone  Indian  School  and  the  Morrow  In¬ 
dian  Orphan  Home  are  devoted  exclusively 
to  educating  Indians  and  there  are  twenty- 
one  different  tribes  represented  among  the 
students  and  orphans.  These  two  institu¬ 
tions  stand  alone  as  having  been  made  possi¬ 
ble  by  gifts  from  Indians  of  more  than  a 
million  dollars,  to  which  the  Indians  of  the 
five  civilized  tribes  of  Oklahoma,  esi)ecially 
the  Creeks,  have  made  large  contributions. 

The  Oklahoma  Presbyterian  College  for 
Indian  Girls  has  received  a  gift  of  $5,000 
from  Silsainey  Johnson  of  Smithville,  Okla¬ 
homa,  a  full-blooded  Choctaw. 


An  expedition  sailed  the  first  week  in 
January  to  seek  the  home  of  the  tribe  of 
white  Indians,  members  of  which  were 
glimpsed  by  the  leader  of  the  expedition, 
Richard  O.  Marsh  of  Brockport,  on  a  pre¬ 
vious  journey  alone  into  the  wilds  of  Panama. 
One  of  the  interesting  members  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  is  the  representative  of  the  Univer- 
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sity  of  Rochester,  Dr,  Herman  L.  Fairchild, 
emeritus  professor  of  geology  in  that  insti¬ 
tution.  Dr.  Fairchild,  who  is  seventy-three 
years  of  age,  plans  to  confine  his  attention 
largely  to  the  geological  structure  of  the 
district  said  to  be  inhabited  by  the  blonde 
Indians.  _ 

Dr.  Henry  C.  Breasted  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Egyptology  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  was  invited  by  Howard  Carter, 
head  of  the  excavation  party,  to  be  present 
when  the  body  of  Tut-ankh-Amen  is  un¬ 
covered,  and  he  sailed  for  Egypt  soon  after 
Christmas.  _ 

The  American  Historical  Association,  at 
its  meeting  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  December, 
passed  resolutions  protesting  against  the  use 
of  history  textbooks  for  any  other  purpose 
than  that  of  teaching  history  in  an  unbiased 
way,  fair  to  all  peoples.  President  Edward 
P.  Cheyney,  who  offered  the  resolutions, 
declared  the  action  was  made  necessary 
by  the  attacks  made  on  history  texts  by 
groups  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  who 
claimed  that  the  object  of  teaching  history 
should  be  to  inculcate  patriotism  and  that 
the  texts  attacked  defeated  this  purpose  by 
praise  of  enemies  of  the  United  States. 
Dr.  Cheyney  challenged  this  claim,  and 
stated  that  history  should  teach  facts  and 
not  propaganda,  and  that  it  should  be  writ¬ 
ten  by  broadminded  historians,  giving  un¬ 
biased  information. 


Prof.  A.  L.  Koeber,  head  of  the  University 
of  California’s  department  of  anthropology 
is  to  head  an  archaelogical  expedition  sent 
out  by  the  Mexican  government.  It  is 
hoped  that  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  origin 
of  the  Indian,  and  that  a  Mexican  civiliza¬ 
tion  contemporary  with  that  of  ancient 
Egypt  will  be  revealed. 


That  the  salaries  paid  teachers  are  still 
very  low  in  some  parts  of  the  country  is 
indicated  by  a  report  made  by  Katherine 
M.  Cook  and  E.  E.  Windes  on  the  schools  in 
Beaufort  County,  North  Carolina.  Some 


teachers  are  receiving  as  little  as  $45  a 
month.  Teachers  who  have  attended  col¬ 
lege  for  two  or  three  years  or  have  spent  two 
years  in  a  normal  school  receive  as  little 
as  $85  a  month.  That  the  average  of 
qualifications  is  also  low  in  some  cases  is 
shoTVTi  by  the  fact  that  twenty-three  teachers 
who  have  completed  but  two  years  of  high 
school  receive  $55  a  month.  Seventeen 
graduates  of  high  schools  are  paid  $70  a 
month.  There  are  but  three  teachers  in 
the  whole  county  who  are  paid  more  than 
$110,  the  salaries  being  respectively  $133.33, 
$175,  and  $222.22. 


William  A.  Wheatley,  at  one  time  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  of  Middletown,  Conn., 
has  become  head  of  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Edinboro,  Pennsylvania  State 
Normal  School.  Mr.  Wheatley  was,  from 
1917  to  1920,  a  representative  of  the  War 
Camp  Community  Service. 


Dr.  Franklin  Bobbitt,  professor  of  school 
administration  on  the  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  University  of  Chicago,  is  working 
with  the  high  school  teachers  of  Toledo, 
Ohio,  in  a  reorganization  of  their  curri¬ 
culum  of  instruction.  He  carried  out  a 
similar  program  in  Los  Angeles  last  year. 
He  spent  the  month  of  September  in 
Toledo  and  will  continue  the  work  during 
the  year. 

The  Indiana  State  Teachers  Association 
has  elected  as  its  president  for  1924,  State 
Superintendent  Benjamin  J.  Burris. 


Pending  the  appointment  of  a  successor  to 
President  S.  E.  Lynd  of  Tabor  College, 
A.  B.  McLeod  of  the  faculty  will  serve  as 
acting  president. 


Miss  Anna  E.  Nolan,  a  grammar  school 
principal,  has  been  unanimously  reelected 
president  of  the  Connecticut  State  Teachers 
Federation. 


The  Committee  on  Elementary  Schools  of 
the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Education  has 
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made  the  following  appointments:  Miss  addresses  of  all  these  with  the  exception 
Gertrude  A.  Golden,  supervising  principal  of  138  graduates  and  469  non-graduates  are 
of  the  T.  G.  Morton  Public  School,  as  a  dis-  given  in  the  directory.  Of  the  graduates, 
trict  superintendent  of  schools;  Henry  Ro-  3,916  are  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law, 
berts,  Jr.,  assistant  director  of  the  division  of  while  2,724  are  following  banking,  account- 
examinations,  as  a  district  superintendent  of  ing  and  insurance,  and  2,134  industrial 
schools;  and  Miss  Laura  Megargee  as  princi-  pursuits.  The  largest  number  of  non- 
pal  of  the  Hoffman  School.  graduates  are  interested  in  commercial 

-  life. 

John  J.  Kelley  is  the  new  dean  at  the  - 

Bridgewater  (Massachusetts)  State  Teachers  Mrs.  Adria  H.  Joline  of  New  York  City 
College.  has  presented  to  Barnard  College  her  col- 

-  lection  of  musical  instruments,  said  to  be 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Thwing,  president  emeritus  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country. 

of  Western  Reserve  University,  won  first  - 

prize  of  $250  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  con-  Adjudged  guilty  of  smoking,  a  woman 
test  for  “suggestions  bearing  upon  a  practic-  teacher  of  Secaucus,  New  Jersey,  has  been 
able  plan  whereby  the  United  States  may  put  on  two  months’  probation  by  the  Board 
cooperate  with  other  nations  for  the  preven-  of  Education,  which  refused  to  dismiss  her, 
tion  of  war.”  as  was  recommended  by  the  County  Super- 

intendent  of  Schools. 

The  presidency  of  the  Agricultural  and  - 

Mechanical  College  at  Stillwater,  Okla-  American  intellectual  life  lost  one  of  its 
homa,  has  been  declined  by  Dr.  Harry  L.  “grand  old  men”  in  the  death  in  January  of 
Kent,  president  of  the  New  Mexico  Agricul-  Prof.  Basil  Lanneau  Gildersleeve  at  the  age 
tural  and  Mechanical  College.  of  ninety-two.  Doctor  Gildersleeve  was 

-  professor  of  Greek  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 

Arthur  W.  Smith  of  Rochester,  New  versity  for  nearly  forty  years  and  was  the 
Hampshire  has  been  appointed  superinten-  founder  and  editor  of  The  American  Journal 
dent  at  Newburyport,  Massachusetts.  of  Philology.  The  statement  that  Doctor 

-  Gildersleeve  was  a  personal  friend  of  Poe, 

The  1923  edition  of  the  Yale  Alumni  who  died  nearly  seventy-five  years  ago. 
Director  shows  that  there  are  21,778  living  emphasizes  the  long  range  of  interests  in¬ 
graduates  and  8,177  non-graduates.  The  eluded  in  the  span  of  his  life. 


IT  IS  only  vulgar  minds  that  mistake  bigness  for  greatness;  for  greatness  is  of 
the  soul,  not  of  the  body.  In  the  judgment  which  history  will  hereafter  pass 
upon  the  forty  centuries  of  recorded  progress  toward  civilization  that  now  lie  be¬ 
hind  us,  what  are  the  tests  it  will  apply  to  determine  the  true  greatness  of  a 
people?  Not  population,  not  territory,  not  wealth,  not  military  power;  rather 
will  history  ask  what  examples  of  lofty  character  and  unselfish  devotion  to  honor 
and  duty  has  a  people  given?  What  has  it  done  to  increase  the  volume  of  knowl¬ 
edge?  What  thoughts  and  what  ideals  of  permanent  value  and  unexhausted 
fertility  has  it  bequeathed  to  mankind?  What  works  has  it  produced  in  poetry, 
music,  and  other  arts  to  be  an  unfailing  source  of  enjoyment  to  posterity? — 

Lord  Bryce. 
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We  and  Our  History. — By  Albert  Bush- 
NELL  Hart.  1923.  315  pp.  The 

American  Viewpoint  Society,  Inc. 

The  American  Viewpoint  Society  is  pub¬ 
lishing  a  series  of  notable  volumes,  the 
principal  aim  of  'which  is  to  acquaint  the 
average  American  citizen,  and  especially 
our  new  Americans,  with  the  fundamental 
facts  of  our  history,  government,  problems, 
and  ideals,  and  to  make  them  and  their 
children  into  the  best  possible  citizens. 

We  and  Our  History  by  A.  B.  Hart,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  History  at  Harvard,  is  the  third  of 
the  series.  The  earlier  volumes.  We  and 
Our  Work  by  Joseph  French  Johnson,  and 
We  and  Our  Government  by  Jeremiah  Whip¬ 
ple  Jenks  and  Rufus  Daniel  Smith  have 
won  an  enviable  place  in  the  field  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Professor  Hart’s  work  maintains  the 
same  high  standard. 

The  method  of  presentation  is  to  a  large 
extent  pictorial.  The  315  pages  contain 
upwards  of  750  illustrations  and  a  score  of 
full-page  drawings  by  Harrison  Booth. 
These  illustrations  portray  every  phase  of 
American  history — colonial  life,  agricul¬ 
tural  and  industrial  development,  our  wars, 
schools,  immigrant  schools,  and  types  of 
immigrants,  together  with  a  goodly  number 
of  eminent  Americans.  Even  a  cursory 
glance  at  these  illustrations  reveals  the 
marvelous  development  of  the  United  States, 
and  leads  the  reader  into  a  vital  interest  in 
our  history. 

The  proportions  of  the  book  are  unusual. 
About  half  of  the  space  is  devoted  to 
the  period  since  the  Civil  War.  Our  great 
modern  economic  and  social  problems  have 
resulted  from  the  industrialization  of  the 
United  States,  largely  since  the  Civil  W’ar. 
The  emphasis  is  rightly  laid  on  this  latter 
period. 

Throughout,  the  author  stresses  the  life  of 
the  people  as  revealed  in  the  conquest  of 
the  continent,  their  education,  their  or¬ 


ganizations,  the  progress  of  democracy,  and 
the  expansion  of  a  great  industrial  nation. 
Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  racial 
stocks  that  make  modern  America. 

The  appendix  contains  the  text  of  the 
Mayflower  Compact,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  Articles  of  Confedera¬ 
tion,  an  analyzed  text  of  the  Constitution, 
and  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It  is  also  rich 
in  pedagogical  aids. 

This  book  has  the  oflScial  backing  of  the 
United  States  Government.  It  will  be 
found  especially  useful  in  Americanization 
classes. 

Albert  Farnsworth. 

W'oRCESTER  Academy. 


Psychology  for  Students  of  Education. — 
By  Arthur  I.  Gates.  1923.  489  pp. 
The  Macmillan  Company. 

Here  is  a  book  which  does  what  its  name 
promises,  steering  its  way  successfully  be¬ 
tween  the  danger  of  being  a  volume  on  pure 
psychology  on  the  one  hand  and  the  danger 
of  becoming  a  textbook  in  educational 
psychology  on  the  other.  It  has  many 
advantages  which  should  make  it  a  very 
popular  book,  particularly  for  courses  in 
elementary  psychology  in  colleges  of  educa¬ 
tion. 

In  the  first  place,  it  presents  a  very  sane 
handling  of  the  physiological  background  of 
psychology.  “The  Receiving  Mechanism,” 
“The  Connecting  Mechanism,”  and  “The 
Reacting  Mechanism,”  are  the  .titles  of 
Chapters  II,  III,  and  IV,  with  13, 19,  and  23 
pages  respectively  given  to  each.  These  are 
not  condensations  of  the  whole  science  of 
neurology  but  carefully  selected  portions 
clearly  presented  so  as  to  be  of  real  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  beginner  in  his  effort  to  get  an 
idea  of  the  working  of  the  psycho-physical 
organism. 

Secondly,  the  book  sets  forth  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  the  different  present-day  schools 
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of  psychology  in  an  impartial  light.  It 
aims  at  being  no  handbook  of  sectarian 
propaganda;  instead,  it  opens  the  eyes  of  the 
beginner  to  the  activities  of  various  workers 
in  the  field,  their  findings  and  conclusions. 
The  Watsonian  influence  is  present,  as  for 
example  in  the  space  which  is  given  to  the 
reacting  mechanism,  which  includes  a  brief 
review  of  what  is  known  about  the  glands; 
yet  sensation  is  viewed  as  a  conscious  reac¬ 
tion.  McDougall’s  dynamic  view  of  in¬ 
stincts  is  presented  and  discussed;  Wood¬ 
worth’s  view  of  the  motivating  power  of 
habits  with  no  clear  instinctive  basis  ap¬ 
pears  alongside.  The  author  pays  his  re¬ 
spects  as  well  to  Thorndike,  introducing  the 
satisfiers  and  annoyers,  the  Law  of  Effect, 
transfer  by  identical  elements,  etc.,  to  Sher¬ 
rington  and  his  preparatory  and  consumma- 
tory  reactions,  and  even  to  Freud,  with  his 
repressions  and  the  subconscious. 

Thirdly,  the  book  is  modern;  the  more 
recent  findings  as  well  as  the  older  have  their 
place  in  the  orderly  presentation  of  its 
pages.  The  modern  controversies  have 
been  alluded  to.  The  autonomic  system 
and  its  part  in  helping  to  understand  the 
emotions;  such  concepts  as  introversion, 
rationalization,  compensation  and  repression 
are  explained;  the  effect  of  fatigue  and  drugs 
on  human  efficiency,  individual  differences 
and  intelligence  measurement,  and  lastly 
the  incipient  movement  toward  measuring 
character  traits, — these  serve  to  suggest  the 
modern  character  of  the  work. 

Fourthly,  the  book  is  clear  and  it  is  inter¬ 
esting.  The  host  of  illustrations  brought 
forward  to  explain  each  point  make  for  a 
readableness  which  textbooks  do  not  always 
have. 

In  the  fifth  place,  the  book  is  scientific. 
It  is  psychological  in  its  plan.  Its  illustra¬ 
tions  are  again  and  again  taken  directly 
from  the  experimental  literature.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  count  the  experiments  that 
are  described  briefly  or  at  length.  The 
student  cannot  finish  the  book  without 
the  feeling  that  psychology  is  properly  an 
experimental  science. 

And  lastly,  it  is  a  good  book  in  the  class¬ 


room.  A  number  of  well-thought-out  ques¬ 
tions  and  exercises  follow  each  chapter  as 
does  also  a  brief,  carefully  chosen  bibliog¬ 
raphy. 

Psychologists  in  colleges  of  liberal  arts 
might  hesitate  to  use  the  book  in  their 
classes  because  of  what  might  to  them  seem 
an  undue  amount  of  space  given  to  learning, 
problem-solving,  and  the  transfer  of  training. 
These  chapters,  like  a  number  of  the  exer¬ 
cises,  serve  to  show  the  relation  of  psychologi¬ 
cal  findings  to  educational  problems,  and  are 
what  make  the  book  one  for  “students  of 
education.”  But  it  has  been  shown  that 
these  topics  have  not  been  presented  to  the 
exclusion  of  others  which  properly  have  a 
place  in  a  textbook  on  psychology. 

Wm.  Clark  Trow. 

College  of  Education, 

University  of  Cincinnati. 


Personality  and  Adjustment. — By  Ernest 
R.  Groves.  1923.  296  pp.  Longmans 
Green  &  Co. 

This  is  an  interesting  addition  to  the 
rapidly  growing  collection  of  books  attempt¬ 
ing  to  decentralize  psychology,  to  the  end 
that  its  materials  may  help  the  teacher  and 
(in  this  book  especially)  the  parents  to  un¬ 
derstand  human  conduct  and  profitably  to 
follow  the  light  in  their  guidance  of  children. 

So  far  as  the  reviewer  is  aware,  few  scien¬ 
tific  writers  attempt  to  serve  two  masters. 
Professor  Groves  shoulders  manfully  the 
task  of  paying  obeisance  to  at  least  three. 
That  he  succeeds  in  doing  passing  well  to 
each,  and  does  not  compel  the  average 
reader  to  discover  deep-seated  antagonisms, 
or  even  exclusions  of  viewpoint,  is  very 
much  to  his  credit. 

First,  John  B.  Watson  and  his  pure  be¬ 
havioristic  teachings.  Herein  is  stressed 
the  strictly  biological  viewpoint  so  promi¬ 
nent  in  behavioristic  psychology,  and  the 
endeavor  is  made  to  simplify  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  types  of  unlearned  behavior  and  to 
employ  the  logic  of  the  conditioned  reflex. 

Secondly,  William  McDougall,  than  whom 
no  greater  anathema  to  Watson  exists.  For 
Professor  Groves  postulates  the  typical 
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group  of  instincts,  purposive  in  character, 
and,  in  successive  chapters,  wrestles  capa¬ 
bly  with  these  :a  their  social  significance, 
namely:  fear,  anger,  sex,  gregariousness, 
self-assertion,  etc. 

Thirdly,  and  of  profound  significance  as 
one  attempts  to  evaluate  the  fundamental 
viewpoints  of  the  writer,  Sigmund  Freud. 
Numerous  chapters  concern  themselves  with 
the  complex,  inferiority  and  otherwise,  emo¬ 
tional  maturings  and  conflicts,  phantasy, 
and  with  the  typical  delivery  of  the  psycho¬ 
analytic  method.  That  the  author  has  been 
able  to  descend  with  dignity  into  the  sordid 
depths  sought  and  held  by  some  disciples 
who  really  fail  in  knowing  their  master,  and 
to  ascend  without  smirch  upon  his  own  gar¬ 
ments  or  becoming  nauseating  to  innocent 
although  interested  spectators,  is  indeed  a 
worthy  achievement. 

All  in  all,  the  writer,  a  legitimate  sociolo¬ 
gist,  has  given  a  happily  balanced  and  sane 
discussion  of  child  and  adolescent  behavior 
and,  for  the  parent-teacher  group,  one  of  the 
best  settings  available  of  modern  pedagogy 
as  viewed  in  the  light  of  current  psychology. 
Incidentally,  the  book  is  thoroughly  read¬ 
able  for  college  classes. 

L.  A.  Pechstein. 

University  of  Cincinnati. 


Source  Book  in  the  Philosophy  of  Educa¬ 
tion. — By  William  Heard  Kilpatrick. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1923.  365  pp. 

This  book  contains  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  quotations  from  perhaps  a  hundred 
and  fifty  authors.  The  quotations  run 
from  half  a  line  to  several  pages  in  length. 
They  are  arranged  under  twenty-two  chap¬ 
ter  headings  and  are  followed  by  an  index 
of  sources  and  of  subjects.  The  fact  that 
from  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  of  the  selec¬ 
tions  are  from  the  works  of  John  Dewey  is 
a  tribute  to  our  foremost  educational  phil¬ 
osopher  and  a  recommendation  for  the  book. 
The  principle  of  choice  exercised  in  the 
assembling  of  the  material  is,  of  course  the 
compiler’s  own  predilections  and  horizon. 
Any  other  compiler  would  have  constructed 
quite  another  book.  It  is  interesting  to 


observe,  as  indicating  the  present  tendency 
of  the  philosophy  of  education,  that  at 
least  half  the  volume  might  very  well  be 
included  in  a  source  book  in  the  study  of 
sociological  theory.  In  making  much  neces¬ 
sary  material  easy  of  success  and  in  directing 
attention  to  helpful  references  to  relevant 
sources  likely  to  be  overlooked,  the  compiler 
has  rendered  a  valuable  service  to  the 
student  of  educational  philosophy.  Any 
intelligent  reader,  whether  a  student  of 
education  or  not,  will  find  the  book  an 
interesting  and  instructive  anthology. 

I.  W.  Howerth. 

State  Teachers  College, 

Greeley,  Colorado. 


First  French  Book.  By  Lawrence  A.  Wil¬ 
kins.  1923.  424pp.  Henry  Holt 
and  Company. 

L  A,  Wilkins’s  books  in  Spanish,  particu¬ 
larly  Lecturas  Fdciles  and  Second  Spanish 
Book  have  met  with  the  heartiest  approval  of 
many  teachers.  This  new  volume  is  very 
attractive,  both  as  to  binding  and  press- 
work.  The  usual  monotony  of  the  solid 
page  of  grammatical  material  is  frequently 
broken  by  the  introduction  of  clever  draw¬ 
ings  by  B.  F.  Williamson,  and  Joseph 
Franke.  The  frontispiece,  however,  offers  a 
rather  unhappy  choice  in  a  drawing  of  the 
Tour  Eiffel.  To  be  sure  it  is  a  unique 
structure,  but  is  far  from  being  typical  of 
France  or  the  French  people. 

I,  myself,  do  not  believe  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  matter  of  French  pronunci¬ 
ation  at  one  fell  swoop,  but  the  admirable 
innovation  of  the  author  in  his  method  of 
type  words,  and  model  sentences  is  very 
persuasive.  For  those  who  do  follow  that 
practice,  these  thirty  pages  should  be 
particularly  helpful. 

The  text  is  divided  into  thirty-nine  lessons 
only,  with  the  suggestion  in  the  preface  that 
“Each  of  the  39  lessons  will  constitute  four 
or  five  days  of  classroom  work  in  high- 
school  classes.”  That  seems  fundamentally 
bad,  for  the  average  pupil  wishes  to  feel  that 
he  is  making  p>erceptible  progress.  To 
spend  a  whole  week  on  one  lesson  and  review 
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the  same  for  the  following  Monday  morning 
might  be  a  bit  disheartening.  Again  it 
seems  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  cramming 
under  one  lesson  heading  material  as  exten¬ 
sive  as  is  found  for  example  in  Lesson  VI, 
viz.,  four  pages  of  explanatory  matter  cover¬ 
ing  the  following  subjects:  V accord  de  Vad- 
jeciif  avec  son  nom;  le  feminin  des  ad- 
jectifs  (with  most  of  the  irregularities) ; 
la  'position  de  Vadjeciif;  le  pluriel  de  Vadjectif 
et  du  nom  (with  exceptions);  le  genre  des 
noms  (with  two  paragraphs  on  the  mascu¬ 
line  and  feminine  endings  of  nouns);  le  nom 
partitif;  pour  indiquer  la  possession;  il{s) 
et  elle{s)  pour  indiquer  une  chose  comme 
sujel;  conjugaison  au  present  de  Vindicatif  des 
verbes  irreguliers  ''avoir''  et  "ecrire,"  almost 
any  one  of  which  would  make,  or  should 
make,  a  separate  lesson.  But  the  author 
suggests  in  the  preface  that,  “the  first  assign¬ 
ment  [of  a  given  lesson]  should  usually 
cover  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  reading 
text  and  the  grammar  induced  therefrom, 
and  the  Questionnaire."  The  text  with  the 
questionnaire  should  be  enough  for  the 
assignment  for  one  day’s  strug^e,  without 
the  addition  of  the  nine  separate  subjects 
cited  above. 

The  texts  are  thoughtfully  written  and 
well  graded,  but  the  number  of  new  words 
each  day  is  far  in  excess  of  what  even  the 
best  pupils  could  master.  There  are  about 
fifty  in  the  first  lesson,  and  in  the  first  three 
lessons  approximately  150  words.  If  these 
are  spread  over  twelve  or  fifteen  lessons  as 
suggested  there  might  be  no  diflBculty,  but 
why  so  large  a  vocabulary  at  the  very  start? 
Surely  this  is  more  than  can  be  assimilated 
when  the  pupil  is  still  so  uncertain  about  his 
pronunciation.  (There  appear  to  be  over 
two  thousand  words  in  the  French-English 
vocabulary.  There  is  no  English-French  vo¬ 
cabulary.)  The  poems  and  proverbs  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well  chosen  and  will  surely  appeal. 

The  sequence  of  grammatical  material 
commends  itself  for  the  most  part,  but  the 
postponing  of  the  conjunctive  pronouns 
to  the  sixteenth  lesson,  which  would  mean 
until  at  least  ten  weeks  after  the  beginning 
of  the  term,  is  an  unnecessary  delay.  The 


teacher  that  is  interested  in  conversation, 
and  all  ought  to  be  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
wishes  to  have  le^  la^  and  les  at  his  disposal 
at  a  much  earlier  date.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  use  of  the  imperative  and  of 
such  useful  words  as  moi  which  makes  their 
initial  bow  still  later.  Professor  Wilkins 
feels  that  the  subjunctive  should  not  be 
presented  until  the  second  year  and  he  has 
omitted  it  entirely  from  this  volume.  Some 
teachers  of  French,  however,  believe  that  all 
the  important  grammatical  points  that  are 
necessary  for  the  intelligent  reading  of  easy 
texts  should  be  mastered  during  the  first 
year  of  language  study. 

The  review  of  words  is  a  praiseworthy 
feature,  and  the  variety  of  material  offered 
for  study  is  as  complete  and  searching  as  in 
Professor  Wilkins’s  other  books.  A  formal 
review  of  this  material  at  stated  intervals 
would  doubtless  be  welcomed  by  most 
teachers.  In  fact  the  book  rather  gives  one 
the  impression  that  there  is  just  so  much  to 
be  done  and  the  sooner  the  better.  To  be 
sure  there  are  always  a  few  pupils  in  a  class 
who  can  advance  at  a  terrific  stride,  but 
the  large  majority  have  to  move  step  by 
step  and  often  laboriously. 

No  one  would  question  the  advisability  of 
omitting  a  system  of  phonetic  symbols  from 
a  Spanish  grammar,  but  inasmuch  as  there 
is  such  a  host  of  teachers  of  French  that  will 
not  use  a  French  grammar  that  does  not 
employ  such  a  system,  it  seems  a  very  daring 
thing  to  publish  this  book  with  no  symbols 
whatever.  The  author  says  that  he  does 
not  believe  that  the  difficulty  of  French 
pronunciation  is  overcome  by  using  pho¬ 
netic  symbols.  Probably  every  teacher  in  the 
country  will  agree  with  that  statement, 
but  most  of  them  will  also  agree  that  symbols 
are  very  helpful  toward  that  end. 

In  spite  of  the  few  faults  mentioned,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  new  arrival  in  the 
family  of  French  grammars  will  be  given  a 
fair  trial,  for  it  represents  in  its  many  ad¬ 
mirable  qualities  an  immense  amount  of 
careful  study  and  thoughtful  preparation. 

James  P.  Bird. 


Carleton  College. 
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Dwellers  of  the  Sea  and  Shore. — By 
William  Crowder.  1923.  333  pp. 

Everyday  Mysteries.  By  Charles 
Greeley  Abbot.  1923.  198  pp.  The 
Macmillan  Compan5^ 

There  is  a  very  definite  need  in  the  school 
libraries  for  books  on  scientific  subjects 
which  are  authoritative,  but  which  are  popu¬ 
lar  in  treatment  and  interesting  enough  to 
attract  young  readers.  These  books  seem 
to  meet  these  requirements  very  well. 

The  Dwellers  of  the  Sea  and  Shore  by 
Crow'der  would  interest  any  child  who  had 
a  knowledge  of  the  plant  and  animal  life  of 
the  shore,  or  one  without  this  knowledge 
who  cared  for  out-of-door  things.  The 
style  of  the  book  is  interesting  and  simple 
without  being  written  down  to  the  child’s 
level. 

Everyday  Mysteries  by  Abbot  discusses 
many  familiar  things  revealing  the  scientific 
background  of  operations  which  one  usually 
takes  for  granted,  as:  fixing  the  clock, 
doorbells,  how  blueberries  are  cultivated, 
what  baking  powder  and  yeast  do,  and 
story  of  the  old  shoes.  Each  chapter 
treats  of  a  different  subject  and  may  be 
read  without  reference  to  the  rest  of  the 
book.  The  form  of  narrative  varies  enough 
to  avoid  the  monotony  which  a  simple  de¬ 
scription  might  have  had. 

Sabra  W.  Vought. 

State  Department  of  Education, 

Albany,  New  York. 

The  Grateful  Elephant. — By  Eugene  Wat¬ 
son  Burlingame.  Y’ale  University 
Press.  1923.  172  pp. 

This  handsome  publication  is  a  slightly 
simplified  edition  of  the  author’s  previous 
book  on  Buddhist  Parables.  But  much  of 
the  subject  matter,  especially  in  the  deduc¬ 
tion  of  morals,  is  incomprehensible  to  a  child, 
or  to  any  one  without  an  appreciation  of  the 
religious  and  philosophical  ideas  that  are 
symbolized  here. 

The  stories  themselves  are  simple  and  en¬ 
tertaining.  The  book  is  a  compromise  be¬ 
tween  entertainment  of  the  reader  and  en¬ 
lightenment  in  scholarship  for  him.  It 


shows  its  dual  origin.  The  result  is  pleasant 
but  not  unified. 

Katherine  Bradford  Gravf.8. 

Russell  Sage  College, 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

Nationalism  and  Education  Since  1789, 
A  Social  and  Political  History  of 
Modem  Education. — By  Edward  H. 
Reisner.  560  pages.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1922. 

This  volume  is  described  in  the  explana¬ 
tory  phrase  printed  on  the  title  page  as  “A 
social  and  political  history  of  modem  educa¬ 
tion.”  One  might  judge  that  this  hardly 
fits  in  with  the  chief  title  of  the  book,  Na¬ 
tionalism  and  Education  Since  1789.  From 
the  first  one,  we  expect  a  clear  exposition  of 
the  various  steps  by  which,  during  the  cen¬ 
tury  since  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  education  has  become  more  and 
more  nationalized.  It  cannot  always  be 
taken  for  granted  that  a  social  history  is  the 
same  as  a  history  of  nationalization,  nor  does 
it  follow  that  political  history  produces  an 
increase  of  nationalization.  Another  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  suggested  intentions  of  this 
book  is  provided  by  some  expressions  in  the 
preface.  In  the  second  paragraph  it  is 
stated  that  the  importance  of  education  as  a 
phase  of  public  policy  had  not  been  so  clearly 
recognized  in  the  United  States,  prior  to  the 
World  War,  as  in  some  other  great  nations  of 
the  w'orld.  This  would  mean,  then,  that 
such  a  treatment  applied  to  the  United 
States  would  have  to  deal  with  the  period 
since  1914  if  that  period  provides  the  term  of 
most  rapid  approach  to  nationalization  of  edu¬ 
cation.  In  many  ways  the  actual  material 
of  this  book  seems  either  to  contradict  the 
pronouncements  and  deductions  of  these 
statements  or  to  step  aside  from  the  main 
principle  of  their  early  and  logical  develop¬ 
ment.  If  other  nations  before  1914  had  de¬ 
veloped  nationalism  in  education  to  a  greater 
extent  than  had  the  United  States,  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  systems  of  those  countries  would 
naturally  be  longer  and  more  involved  than 
the  discussion  dealing  with  this  nation.  This 
book  does  not  follow  this  allotment. 
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The  first  part,  dealing  with  France,  ex¬ 
tends  to  page  118;  the  second,  dealing  with 
Germany,  to  page  218;  the  third,  dealing 
with  England,  to  page  319;  the  fourth,  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  United  States,  to  page  560. 
More  than  twice  as  much  material  deals 
with  that  country  which  has  moved  less 
rapidly  and  less  certainly  toward  a  system  of 
nationalization  of  schools.  This  proportion 
hardly  seems  justifiable  unless  the  intention 
is  to  offer  not  a  comparative  view  of  this 
movement,  but  a  view  in  which  the  chief 
importance  is  focused  upon  the  development 
in  our  own  nation.  If  this  be  the  case,  one 
wonders  why  the  book  was  not  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  development  of  education  in  the 
United  States  since  1776. 

As  the  book  grew  from  a  syllabus  for  the 
course  in  the  history  of  education,  published 
in  1919  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  it  has  received  its  form  from  that 
method  of  construction.  College  courses 
frequently  have  to  include  a  great  many 
things  which  a  finished  book  need  not. 

The  year  1789  is  chosen  because  of  the 
convenience  of  dating  the  modern  French 
nation  from  that  year.  It  comes  very  close 
to  the  foundation  of  our  own  government 
under  the  constitution,  but  it  really  has  no 
particular  date  relation  with  the  history  of 
either  England  or  Germany.  Modern  Eng¬ 
land  dates  more  definitely  from  the  first 
great  reforms  of  1830  and  1832,  while  Ger¬ 
many  began  its  march  toward  its  empire  of 
states  after  the  defeat  of  Tilsit.  There  have 
been  so  many  interruptions  in  the  history 
of  France  since  1789  that  one  might  be 
disposed  to  doubt  the  advisability  of  consid¬ 
ering  that  history  entirely  unbroken.  Of 
course  the  author  had  to  begin  with  some 
definite  date;  perhaps  1789  serves  as  well 
as  any  other. 

While  the  book  is  full  of  material  to  which 
reference  is  valuable,  the  actual  treatment 
does  not  carry  out  the  theme  suggested  by 


the  title.  One  would  expect  a  logically 
related  exposition  of  a  trend  toward  more 
and  more  nationalism  in  educational  sys¬ 
tems.  Where  the  author  fails  particularly 
is  in  showing  the  connection  of  actual  facts 
in  educational  history  with  this  decided 
movement  toward  nationalism.  There 
should  be  more  emphasis  on  the  deductions 
to  be  made  and  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
than  upon  the  consideration  of  mere  laws, 
appropriations,  etc.  The  mass  of  detail 
should  be  better  devised,  better  arranged; 
relative  importance  should  be  more  clearly 
indicated;  and  above  all,  everything  in  the 
book  should  be  directed  toward  an  em¬ 
phasis  of  the  main  theme. 

The  last  chapter  might  deal  with  the 
aspects  of  nationalism  as  exemplified  in  our 
schools  to-day.  Instead  of  this  there  is  a 
series  of  more  or  less  detached  sections  and 
paragraphs  with  headings  ranging  all  the 
way  from  private  and  parochial  schools, 
civic  and  patriotic  instruction,  to  the  junior 
high  school. 

If  a  reader  were  not  already  familiar  with 
quite  a  deal  of  the  history  of  modern  educa¬ 
tion,  the  mass  of  detail  spread  out  in  this 
book  would  be  merely  confusing.  It  might 
serve  as  a  textbook  in  the  history  of  modern 
education  if  assignments  were  short  enough 
and  the  study  in  the  book  were  supple¬ 
mented  by  lectures  or  class  discussions. 
The  chief  lack  of  the  book  is  the  failure  to 
indicate  the  relation  of  everything  cited  to 
the  theme  of  the  book — the  growth  of  na¬ 
tionalism  in  education. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  the  style. 
It  is  as  dull  as  a  government  report.  The 
book  seems  to  have  been  written  by  simply 
putting  one  sentence  after  another.  Many 
of  the  paragraphs  are  nothing  more  than 
synopses  of  government  and  other  reports. 

Clahence  Stratton. 

Director  of  English  in  High  Schools, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


H.  Gordon  Hullfish  is  a  member  of 
the  department  of  Principles  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  College  of  Education,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  Mr.  Hullfish  is  engaged  in  work 
in  Principles  of  Education  and  in  the  super¬ 
vision  of  practice  teachers.  His  article 
on  “Looking  Backward  with  Snedden”  was 
sent  in  galley  proof  to  Doctor  Snedden 
that  the  latter  might  have,  if  he  desired, 
the  opportunity  to  make  reply  in  this  same 
issue  of  the  Educational  Review.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  give  Doctor  Snedden 
space  in  a  later  issue  for  a  more  extended 
exposition  of  his  views  on  the  important 
educational  questions  raised  in  Professor 
Hullfish’s  discussion.  ^  David  Snedden  is 
Professor  of  Education  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  ^  Warren  W.  Coxe 
is  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Meas¬ 
urements  in  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Education.  He  was  formerly  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Measurements  in  the 
school  system  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  It  is  our 
belief  that  we  are  serving  our  readers  by  pub¬ 
lishing  articles  from  month  to  month  on  the 
subject  of  intelligence  tests.  The  widespread 
interest  in  this  subject  is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  we  have  in  our  files  a  sufficient  number 
of  articles  on  tests  to  fill  the  pages  of  any  sin¬ 
gle  number  of  the  Educational  Review. 
We  are  endeavoring  to  present  the  subject 
from  as  many  different  angles  as  possible.  If 
our  readers  feel  that  they  are  being  “fed  up” 
on  tests,  our  correspondence  section  is  al¬ 
ways  at  their  service.  ^  William  H.  Allen 
is  Director  of  the  Institute  for  Public  Service 
in  New  York  City.  For  most  of  us  long  re¬ 
ports  of  surveys  are  dryasdust.  Doctor 
Allen’s  article,  therefore,  comes  to  us  as  a  re¬ 
freshing  rain.  ^  Marvin  S.  Pittman  is  Di¬ 
rector  of  Rural  Education  at  the  Michigan 
State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan. 
His  article  published  in  this  issue,  “Shall  We 
Train  the  Teachers  for  Rural  School  Service  ?  ” 


was  first  given  as  an  address  last  November 
before  the  New  York  State  Convocation. 
Mr.  Pittman  is  the  author  of  the  widely 
known  book  Successful  Teaching  in  Rural 
Schools.  ^  Percy  E.  Rowell,  whose  home 
address  is  Oakland,  California,  is  particu¬ 
larly  interested  in  industrial  education,  both 
the  shop  side  and  the  supplemental  work. 
^  Joseph  K.  Van  Denburg,  who  is  in  the 
New  York  City  Public  School  system  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  really 
prefers  to  be  known  simply  as  the  author  of 
the  Junior  High  School  Idea — a  book  whose 
popularity  justifies  Doctor  Van  Denburg’s 
preference.  His  article,  “The  Junior  High 
School  in  Smaller  Centers”  was  first  given 
as  an  address  before  the  New  York  State 
Convocation  last  November.  It  resulted 
from  a  personal  inspection  of  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  junior  high  schools  in  rural  com¬ 
munities. 


“PROBLEMS  IN  RURAL  EDUCATION” 

By  UWRENCE  A.  SHARP,  Ph.  D. 

A  new  textbook  In  a  new  form;  180  pages,  notebook  size, 
bibliography  and  problems  especially  adapted  for  study  groups 
of  teacheis  and  for  college  and  normal  school  classes.  Re- 
Icascil  from  press  December  5,  1923.  Price,  75  cents. 

Published  by  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION 
Boulder  Colorado. 
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summary  of  the  imtxirtant  facts  in  the  various  branches. 

Price  20  etnl$.  Discount  on  ten  or  more 
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ask 


JOHN  R.  KIRK,  president  tor  the  last 

vf»  vpjirs  of  tliH  Stjite  ^Pesiehers 


^  twenty-five  years  of  the  State  leaehers 
College  at  Kirksville,  Missouri,  in  whose  honor 
the  recently  constructed  auditorium  was 
named 


■a 


WILLIAM  W.  BOVl)  succeeded  even  dur¬ 
ing  stringent  war  years  in  raising  a  half- 
million  dollars  for  increased  endowment  and  in 
providing  six  new  buildings  for  the  Western 
College  for  Women,  Oxford,  Ohio,  of  which  he 
is  president 


CORA  HELEN  COOLIDGE  after  serving 
as  dean  for  twelv'e  years  has  been  chosen 
as  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women  at  Pittsburgh 


STRATTON  1).  BROOKS,  formerly  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  in  Cleveland  and  in 
Boston,  later  for  a  period  of  ten  years  engaged, 
as  president,  in  building  up  the  University  of 
Oklahoma,  is  now  in  the  first  year  of  his 
presidency  at  the  University  of  Missouri 


